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BEFAOE. 


The  present  text-book  is  a  new-modelling  and  re-writing  of 
Swinton's  Language  Lessons.  It  has  grown  out  of  a  double  mo- 
tive—first, the  desire  of  better  fitting  it  to  fill  its  place  as  the 
intermediate  book  of  the  "New  Language  Series;"  and,  next, 
the  conviction  that  an  elementary  manual  might  be  made,  which, 
combining  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition, 
should  find  especial  welcome  in  schools  that  cannot  be  exactly 
graded. 

The  remarkable  favor  with  whic^i  the  La/ngmge  Lessons  was 
received  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  retaining,  in  the  new 
book,  at  least  the  spint  of  the  old.  In  that  work  the  author's 
theory  was  set  forth  in  the  following  words  ; 

"  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  of  language  home 
to  children  at  the  age  when  knowledge  is  acquired  in  an  objective 
way,  by  practice  and  habit,  rather  than  by  the  study  of  rules  and 
definitions.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  traditional  presentation 
of  grammar  in  a  bristUng  array  of  classifications,  nomenclatures 
and  paradigms  has  been  wholly  discarded.  The  pupil  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  living  language  itself :  he  is  made  to  deal  with 
speech,  to  turn  it  over  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  handle  sentences ; 
so  that  he  is  not  kept  back  from  the  exercise— so  profitable  and 
interesting— of  using  language  till  he  has  mastered  the  anatomy 
of  the  grammarian.  Whatever  of  technical  grammar  is  here  given 
is  evolved  from  work  previously  done  by  the  scholar." 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  actual  test  of  the  school-room  during  the  past  four  years 
It  has  been  found  that  the  vitolidng  elements  of  the  LangnaJe 
lessons  are.  first,  y,e  analytic  or  inductive  method  of  unfoidil 
the  theory  of  language  ;  and,  secondly,  the  affluence  of  constructive 
work.  .  Accordingly,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  book  these 
approved  features  have  been  retained ;  but  it  has  been  the  au- 
thor's  aim  to  remould  the  book  on  .»  more  comprehensive  plan 
w,th  a  more  systematic  arrangement  and  a  more  orderly  develop, 
ment  of  the  subject.     Wherever  the  book  was  t:,ought  to  be  weak 
-a«,  for  instance,  according  to  many,  on  the  side  of  too  great  a 
neglect  of  grammatical  forms-it  has  been  "  toned  up  • "  and 
throughout,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  thorough' 
working  text-hook.         ,  *  ' 

To  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  gave  the  old  Lang-Mae  Les- 
som  a  reception  exceptional  in  the  history  of  text-books,  the  au- 
thor  desires  to  commend  the  ^-^^  La:,gnage  i^.„.  as  being  in 
his  belief,  more  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and,  in  his  hope  a 
nearer  approach  to  their  ideaJ. 

Immry,  1878.  WiLUAM  SWINTON. 
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NEW  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


INTRODUOTORY  LESSON.' 

1.  LangT^aga  is  the  expression  of  thouri;r.  >y  means  ol 
spoken  or  written  words 

2.  Language  lessons  furnish  rules  for  speaking  and  writ- 
ing correctly,  and  practice  -n  composition.  Language  study 
IS  divided  into  two  parts :  I.  Grammar.    II.  Composition. 

3.  Grammar  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  principles  of 
language, 

4.  Compositicn  is  the  a/rt  of  writing  correctly 


This  book  is?  divided  into  six  parts,  or  sections  j 
I.  Classes  of  Words. 
II.  The  Sentence  aud  its  Elements, 
in.  Subdivision  of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 
IV.  Modifications  of  the  Parts  of  Speech, 
V.  Syntax 

"VI.  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
A 


SECTION  L 
CLASSES  OP  WORDS. 


I.-NOUNS,  OR  NAME-WORDS. 

1.  Columbus  discovered  America. 

2.  Buffaloes  roam  over  the  prairies. 

3.  Are  you  fond  of  shatiiig  ? 

4.  We  love  the  fragram^e  ci  flowers. 

Analysis, — The  word  "  Columbus  "  is  the  name  of  a  person  ;  the 
word  "  America  "  is  the  name  of  a  place ;  the  word  "  buffaloes"  is 
the  name  of  certain  ianimals  ;  the  words  "  prairies"  and  "  flowers  " 
are  names  of  things  ;  the  word  "  skating "  is  the  name  of  an 
action  ;  the  word  "  fragrance  "  is  the  name  of  a  quality. 

Explanation. —Words  that  are  used  as  names  of  persons, 
places,  things,  actions,  or  qualities  are  name-words.  In  grammar 
they  are  called  nouns. 

Definition. — A  noun,  or  name-word,  is  the  name  of  anything. 

NOTE.— In  selecting  the  nount.  in  a  sentence  pupils  should  remem- 
ber that,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  noun  is  the  "  name  of  anything,"  we 
do  not  mean  by  "thing  "  merely  what  we  know  by  our  senses,  but  any 
object  (person,  place,  thing),  action,  or  quality.  "A  noun  is  the  name 
of  anything,  existing  or  conceivad  hy  the  mind."— (Svvinton's  English 
Orammar.) 

EXERCISE  !• 

1.  Mention  (or  write)  the  names  of  all  the  things  you  see  in  the 

school-room.   ' 

2.  iVien^-On  (or  wnui:/  :.iie  uauica  Oi  nvn  jjcioviio  -.ji.    ti-iiv-ir  jv?-, 

have  read 


erson ;  the 

uffaloes"  is 

"  flowers  " 

ime  of  an 

• 

P  percons, 
1  grammar 

mything. 

LiTd  reniem- 
irthing,"  we 
ses,  but  any 
is  the  name 
>n's  English 


NOUNS,  OR  NAME-WORDS.  g 

3.  Mention  (or  write)  the  names  of  five  places  of  which  you 

have  read. 

4.  Mention  (or  write)  the  names  of  five  actions,  as  singing. 

5.  Mention  (or  write)  the  names  of  five  feelings  of  the  body  (ao 

hunger),  or  of  the  mind  (as  ppy). 

Copy  the  following  sentences  on  slates  or  paper,  drawing  a  line 
under  each  noun. 

1.  Tea  grows  in  China.    2.  Tlie  oak  bears  acorns.     3.    Cicero 
was  a  great  orator.     4.  Paris  is  the  capital  of  France.     5.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.     6.  Sometimes  we  see  a  ship. 
7.  Sometimes  we  ship  a  sea.     8.  Singing  in  concert  is  an  im- 
proving exercise.      9.  The  light  comes  in  at  the  window. 
10.  The  lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder  roars.    11.  Honesty; 
is  the  best  policy.     12.  Seeing  is  beUeving.     13.  ShaKspeare '" 
was  born  at  Stratford,  in  England.     14.  I  fear  your  joy  is 
short-lived.    15,  The  scent  of  the  roses  hangs  round  it  still. 
16.  Go  where  glory  waits  thee  ; 

But  when  fame  elates  thee, 

O  then  rememberme. 

Mention  each  noun  in  the  preceding  exercise,  and  apply  the  de- 
finition of  a  noun 

Model  :  "  Tea  grows  in  China." 

"  Tea  "  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  something ;  «  China  "  is  a  noun 
Oecauae  it  is  the  name  of  something.  ' 


see  in  the 


II -VERBS,  OR  ACTION-WORDS. 

1.  The  sun  shines. 

2.  Are  you  writing  t 

3.  Brmg  me  a  book. 
Analysis.— The  word  "abinpn  "  folio  z^,.  ,t^4.»  „^ xi..* t.„x 

the  sun ;  it  is  used  in  making  a  staUmnt    The  words  "  are  writ- 
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CLASSES  OF  WORDS. 


[SEC.  I. 


I 


ing  "  are  used  in  asking  a  question.    The  word  "  bring  "  is  used  in 
expressing  a  command.  ^ 

Explanation. — A  word  that  is  used  in  stating  what  any  person 
or  thing  does  or  is,  or  in  asking  what  a  person  does  or  is,  or  in  tell- 
ing another  person  to  do  or  be  something,  is  called  a  verb. 
y     Definition. — ^A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action  or  being. 

NOTES. 

I.  "  A  verb  is  a  word  that  predicates  action  or  being  "  (Swinton's 
English  Orammar).  To  "predicate  "  signifies  to  express,  assort,  or  de- 
clare. This  is  the  principal  use  of  verbs,  though  they  are  also  em- 
ployed in  asking  questions  and  expressing  commands. 

II.  A  verb  may  consist  of  more  than  one  word  :  as  is  learning,  will 
be  told,  has  been  requested.  Hence,  in  selecting  verbs,  care  must  be  taken 
to  include  all  the  words  needed  to  express  the  action  or  state  of  being 
intended  to  be  expressed  in  the  given  sentence. 


**    The  kitten  romps  in  the  garden, 
5.  The  clock., 


EXERCISE  2. 
a. 

Add  verbs  telling  what  the  following  things  do. 

Model  :  "  The  kitten ." 

1.  The  kitten 

2.  The  boy 6.  Kings 

3.  The  girl 7.  The  sun 

4.  The  birds 8.  The  wind 

b. 

Join  verbs  telling  about  the  following  things  being — (something). 
Model  :  The  apple .The  apple  is  sour. 

1.  The  apple sour.  5.  Soldiers. 

2.  The  grapes ripe.  6.  Honesty 

3.  James here  yesterday.  7.  London 

4.  Iron malleable.  8.  The  lion 

0. 

Fill  up  the  blanks  with  suitable  verbs. 

1.  Trees in  forests.    2.  David a  lion  and  a  bear.     3.  The 

glazier  ....  the    window,       4,  The    artist  -..--.&    picture, 
5.  The  grocer. . .  .tea.     6.  The  servant down  stairs. 


ADJECTIVES.  5 

d. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  drawing  one  line  under  each 
noun,  and  two  lines  under  each  verb. 

1.  The  cuckoo  builds  no  nest  for  herself. 

2.  The  elephant  surpasses  all  other  land  animals  in  size. 

3.  Vast  prairies  extend  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Before  our  house  a  prattling  river  runs. 
6.  A  herd  of  cattle  grazed  in  a  meadow. 

6.  A  timid  bird  saw  the  snake  in  the  grass. 
T.  My  father's  fields  have  produced  corn. 

8.  Those  pears  may  ripen  on  the  wall 

9,  D  iogenes  lived  in  a  tub. 

10.  The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast. 

11.  Some  might  have  been  saved. 

12.  "  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  r* 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 

e. 

Mention  each  verb  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  state  bow 
you  know  that  it  is  a  verb. 

Model  :  '^Builds  » is  a  verb,  because  it  expresses  action. 


in.-ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Bring  me  <Aa*  book. 

2.  Here  is  a  drove  of  ten  cdttlo, 

3.  The  ripe  fruit  is  plucked. 
Analysi8.~The  word  "that  "  is  added  to  the  noun  "book  "  to 

te.  which  book  is  meant ;  the  word  "  ten  "  is  added  to  the  noun 
cattle     to  tell  how  many  are  meant ;  the  word  « 'ripe  "  is  added 

to  the  noun  -  fruit "  to  tell  what  kind  or  quality  of  fruit  is  meant. 
Explanation.-Words  such  as  "  that"  and  "ten  "  are  said  to 

emit  the  meaning  of  a  noun  with  which  they  are  joined.     A  word 

sucu  as  '-'■  npe  "  is  said  to  express  some  quality  of  the  thing  named 

by  a  noun,  or  to  quali/i/  tae  meaning  of  a  noun. 


I 
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CLASSES  OF  WORDS. 
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[sec.  I. 


antS:"""''"'"''^  "^''^^^  ''^  ---go^"  -ni,  called 

NOTES. 

proJuTX'.  fr^""  ""  "'"''  "*  "•*  '='»«'  "f  '""J"  "lied 

pronouns.     (Sjee  definition,  page  10.) 

^.f*  N^*l!^  '''''^' ""'  '''" '''''  ''''  '^'^^  ^"'^  adjectives,  because  they  limit  ^, 
rfe/^ne)  the  meaning  of  nouns  ;  but  they  are  of  t;n  called  arZe^       ^ 

EXERCISE  3. 

Use  with  each  noun  an  adjeelive  to  limit  or  qualify  its  meaning. 
Model  :,  Fine  grapes  grow  in  aunny  France 

1.  ....  grapes  grow  in....  France.       2.  The  .        tree  hw 

leaves.       3.  The  ....  cat  catches  ... .  mice.     4; '  The  .       W 

blew  down  the        trees.    5.  The picture  is 6  The 

oiouds  float  in  the. . .  .sky.  

•►  7. drops  of  water, 

....grains  of  sand, 

Make  the ocean, 

And  the land. 

Join  with  each  of  the  following  nouns  as  many  appropriate  ad. 
jechves  as  you  can  thmk  of,  and  preiii  a  or  an,  as  in  tL  m,^el 

an  old 
a  green 
a  tall 

an  elegant 
a  magnificent 
a  fruit-bearing 
1.  tree.    2.  horse.     3.  house.     4.  man,    5.  water.    6.  bird. 

0. 

In  the  following  sentences,  select  the  adjectives,  and  t^U  ho» 
you  know  each  is  an  adjective. 


►  tree. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Model  :  "  Dashing  »•  is  an  adjective  because  it  is  joined  to  a  noun  -  "  wav^s ' 
--to  qualify  its  meaniuR  ;  "  rock-bound  »  is  an  adjective,  because  it  is  joined  to 
»  noun-    coast,"- to  quaUfy  its  meaning;    "the"  is  an  article,  limiting 
waves ;  "  "  a  "  is  an  article,  limiting  '*  coast." 

1.  The  dashing  waves  beat  on  a  rock-bound  coast. 

2.  A  large  garden  is  not  always  a  profitable  garden. 

3.  A  handsome  flower  is  not  always  a  sweet-smelling  flower. 

4.  Hail,  blithesome  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 

5.  Fresh  water  is  a  pleasant  drink. 

0.  A  common  lamp  smoked  in  the  neck  of  a  stone  bottle. 

7.  All  horned  animals  are  ruminant. 

8.  Dear,  patient,  gentle  Nell  was  dead, 

9.  Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle. 

10.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold ; 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 

11.  This  silly  little  grasshopper 
Despised  his  wise  old  mother. 

d. 

Arrange  the  adjei  tives,  nouns,  and  verbs  in  the  sentences  below 
in  8(  parate  columns.     (The  articles  may  be  emitted.) 
MoDBL :  "  Beautiful  ferns  grow  in  shady  places." 


▲DJBOTIVB. 

sHOTJS. 

VEBB. 

beautiful 
shady 

ferns 
places 

grow 

1.  The  taU  girl  ate  the  sweet  apple.  2.  The  Grecian  army  gained 
a  splendid  victory.  3.  Little  drops  of  water  make  the  mighty 
ocean.  4.  The  poor  boy  has  a  blind  father.  5.  Switzerland 
is  noted  for  its  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes.  6.  A 
rainy  day  gladdens  the  white  ducks. 

1.  How  doth  the  littlh  busy  bee 
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^  CLASSES   OF   WORDS.  [sec.  I. 

IV.-ADVERB8. 

1.  The  big  fire  burns  brightly . 

2.  That  book  is  exceedhigly  dear. 

3.  Some  birds  fly  very  swiitly. 

An8Jy8is.~The  word  «  brightly"  adds  something  to  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  verb  ''  burns ; "  the  word  "  exceedingly  "  adds  some- 
thing to  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  *'  dear ; "  the  word  "  very  " 
adds  something  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  (adverb)  "  swiftly." 

Explanation.— A  word  that  in  some  mode  (manner)  changes  the 
meanmg  of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  is  said  to  modify 
the  word  with  which  it  is  joined.  In  grammar  a  word  of  this 
kind  is  called  an  adverb. 

DEFiNiTiON.-An  aaverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meanine 
ofa  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 
NOTE. -An  adverb  generaUv  denotes  <me,  place,  manner  or  degree ; 

I  saw  my  uncle  [when  ?]  t/M^er^^ai/  ....... .time. 

I  met  him  [where  ?] /iere  place.         ^     ' 

He  spoke  to  me  [how  ?J  pleasantly manner. 

He  spoke  to  mo  [degree  ?]  very  pleasantly  .  .degree. 


EXERCISE  4. 

a. 

Supply  suitable  ^adverbs  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

MoDM, ;  "  CftU  me  early  in  the  morning." 

^  •  ^*^^  "^® "»  *lie  morning.     2.  Glass  is brittle.    3.  The 

f  ^^f  ®  ^«   ^"tten.      4.   The  robin  sings  very  

6.  The  boy  has returned.    6.  Well-baked  bread  is 

wholesome.     7 will  you  come?    3.  Tell  him  to  walk 

^....^  9.  The  bells  rang 10.  We  shall  rest 11.  The 

mooix  shines 12.  King  Alfred  governed 


ADVERBS. 


CJsing  the  verbs  come, 
go,  call,  walk,  rvm, 
jump,  Jl/y,  dng,  cry, 
eta 


Make  six  sentences  containing  adverbs  of  1 
time     « 

Make  six  sentences  containing  adverbs  of 
place 

Make  eight  sentences  containing  adverbs 
Qi  manner    

Make  twelve  sentences  containing  adverbs  }  ^^^^^  *^®  adjectives 

of  degree l     ^^^'  hard,  sweet,  hit- 

' ****  J     ter,Jme,  hhie,  etc. 

0- 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  adverbs,  «knd  state  why  each 
is  an  adverb. 

Model:  "Terribly"  is  an  adverb,  because  it  modifies  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  '*blew.** 

1.  The  wind  blew  terribly.  2.  The  boys  swim  badly.  3.  I  know 
where  he  did  it,  when  he  did  it,  and  why  he  did  it.  4.  Charles 
was  here  yesterday.  5.  The  stars  are  very  bright.  «.  We 
must  win  now  or  never.  7.  The  eagle  flies  exceedingly  high. 
8.  Alice's  exercise  is  well  written.  9.  We  shall  not  fail. 
10.  The  Times  is  published  daily.  11.  Few  men  are  always 
happy.     12.  This  lesson  has  not  been  perfectly  prepared. 

d. 
Arrange  the  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  in  separate  columns,  as  in  the  model.     (Include  the 
articles  among  the  adjectives.) 

Model:  "The  merry  Uttle  squurrel  sat  slyly  on  the  branch  of  a  very  lofty 
tree." 


ADJECnVB. 

NODW. 

VERB. 

ADVEBB. 

the 

merry 

little 

the 

a 

lofty 

sqxurrel 

branch 

tree 

sat 

slyly 
very 

I  r 
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[sec.  I. 

1.  The  treacherous  spider  soon  caught  the  poor  fly. 

2.  The  house  was  entered  yesterday,  and  the  thief  stole  the  silver 

plate. 

3.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  ocean. 

4.  The  sailors  danced  joyously  when  the  gallant  ship  entered  thb 

harbour. 

5.  He  sang  sweetly  the  old  songs  of  his  boyhood. 

6.  The  fire  bums  cheerily  in  the  grate  to-night. 

7.  Heavy  masses  of  mist  floated  lazily  across  the  high  mountains. 

8.  A  winter  so  cold  has  never  been  known  before. 

9.  Where  is  my  brother  now  ? 


I 


V.-PRONOUNa 

1.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  oome 

2.  Frank  likes  his  dog  and  it  likes  him. 
Analysis.— The  worA  ''  I  "  shows  that  the  person  speaking  means 

himself  ^ii  is  used /or  the  name  of  the  speaker.  The  word  "  you  " 
shows  that  he  is  speaking  to  some  one— it  is  used /or  the  name  of 
that  person.  The  word  « it "  takes  the  place  of  the  noun  "  dog ; " 
the  word  "  him  "  takes  the  place  of  the  noun  "  Frank." 

Explanation.— Words  chat  are  used  fw  real  names,  or  that  are 
used  instead  of  nouns,  are  called  iwowowns— that  is,  for-names,  or 
for-noun8» 

Definition.— A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  for  a  name,  or  instead 
cf  a  noun. 

NOTE.—The  following  words  are  among  the  principal  pronouns  : 
I         you         we         he  she         it         they 

°io  us  him        her  them 


EXERCISE  6* 
a. 

Complete  the  following  sentences  by  adding  pronouns. 

1.  If  you  tease  the  dog,  will  bite 

2.  The  Dond  is  deep,  and  there  are  many  fish  in 


PEONOUNS.  jj 

3.  The  man  ran  after  the  rabbit,  but could  not  catch 

4.  My  aunt  saw  the  pictures,  but did  not  buy 

6.  TeU  (the  speaker)  what  brings (the  personaddressed), 

gentle  youth,  to  Rome.  ^' 

b. 

Use  'pronovm  instead  of  the  words  in  italics. 

Model  :"  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  (7a«ar»=I  come  to  bury 
:;8e»ar,  not  to  praise  him,.  ^^ 

1.  1  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  Oteaor, 

2.  Thomas  ploughed  the  field,  but  Thmna,  did  not  plough  th, 

3.  New  York  is  a  large  city  ;  New  York  is  the  commercial  metro- 

polis of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  general  told  the  soldiers  that  the  soldiers  would  gain  the 

victory.  * 

6.  The  crocodile  lives  in  large  swamps ;  the  crocodUe  belongs  to  the 
lizard  kind,  and  the  croeodUe  is  amphibious 

6,  Alexander  was  an  ambitious  man ;  Alexander  conquered  the 

whole  world,  and  then  AUxwnd^  sighed  because  Ale^<,r^er 
nad  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

7.  The  Queen  walked  in  the  Queen^s  garden  with  the  Queen's  maids  • 

the  Queens  maids  wore  blue  dresses,  amd  these  dresses  fwhichl 
were  trimmed  with  lace.  ■' 

a 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  drawing  a  ime  under  ea<^hpronoun. 

1.  l^harles  and  I  ran  home  ;  we  were  tired. 

2.  John  is  a  good  boy  j  he  has  learned  his  lesaon. 

3.  You  should  not  lose  your  place. 

4.  Whales  are  not  fishes,  though  they  live  in  the  sea. 

5.  The  farmer's  wife  gave  me  an  apple,  and  she  said  I  was  not  to 

eat  it  until  I  went  home. 

6.  She  said,  "  Sir,  we  are  seven." 

7.  I  had  a  little  pony, 

His  name  was  Dapple  Gray, 
*  J.VXJ.V  iii.u.1  tu  a  ia,uy, 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 
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VI.  -PEEP08ITI0N8. 

1.  The  ship  sailed  ^om  Quohec 

.  2-  The  book  oii  the  desk  is  mine. 

Analysis  In  the  first  sentence  the  words  "  from  "  and  « to  " 
express  a  relation  between  "  guebec"  and  "  sailed."  In  the  second 
^IT"  at:  :^:r  "  -^—  ^  -^-^on  of  place  betwl' 

Explanation—Words  that  express  a  relation  between  a  noun  or 
pronoun  and  some  other  word  are  called  prepositions.  They  con 
nect  the  words  between  which  there  is  a  relation  of  meaning. 

JZlZr''''~-^^T'^''''  is  a  connective  word  expreslg  a 
gelation  of  meaning  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some  oL 

Jr\i:IlZ-^"''^''"f:  *''"'"  "'"  *^""*  ^*y  ^*  these reia^ion. 
words.     The  f oUowing  are  the  most  used  prepositions  ; 

at  fi-om  oflf  till  up 

J^  ^  on  to  with 

*or  of  through-' 


EXERCISE  6. 

Supply  suitable  prepositions  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  lollowine 
sentences.  w"*"6 

Model  :  "  The  visitor  passed  through  the  gate." 

1.  Ihe  visitor  passed. . ,  .the  gate. 

2.  SwaUows  build...  the  eaves  of  houses. 

3.  The  mighty  Andes  rise. . .  .the  clouds. 

4.  The  orator  was  received....  applause, 
6.  Place  my  book the  table. 

6.  Will  you  come my  house  ? 

/    7.  Children  coming  horn-.. . .  .school,  look  in. . .  .the  open  door. 
».   lHe  poem ....  Paradise  Lost  was  written ....  Milton, 
9.  Carry  that  box. . .  .James. . .  .my  compliments. 

10.  Did  you  buy  that  book ...  .me  ? 

11.  YVc  wuiji. nooa dewy  eve. 

12 whom  are  you  spe*'   '  g  ? 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

b. 
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In'the  following  sentences  select  the  prepositions,  and  tell  why 
each  is  a  preposition. 

h«?l''''''''./v"?,!'  "  *  P"P°«^*i«n.  because  it  showB  »  relation  of  meaning 
between  heart  »  and  '« truth ;"  "  on  "  is  a  preposition,  because  it  shows  a  rel,^ 
tion  of  meaning  between  "lips  "  and  "  truth." 

1.  Truth  in  the  heart  is  better  than  truth  on  the  lips. 

2.  The  trees  in  the  garden  are  loaded  with  fruit. 

3.  I  walked  yesterday  from  our  house  to  the  church. 

4.  The  river  flows  down  the  valley. 

5.  The  boy  in  the  boat  caught  a  fish  with  a  line. 

6.  A  sailor  at  sea  looks  hopefully  for  land. 

7.  The  child  met  me  on  the  road. 

8.  We  must  return  to  thj  dust  from  which  we  were  taken. 

9.  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  jide, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee  ; 
Their  gi-aves  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
By  mount  and  stream  and  sea, 


VII.-OONJTJKCTIONS. 

1.  James  and  John  went  home  together. 

2.  I  went  became  he  asked  me. 

Analysis.— The  word  "  and"  connects  the  two  nouns  "James" 
and  «  John  ;"  the  word  "  because  "  connects  "  I  went "  and  "  he 
asked  me,"  which  are  parts  of  the  sentence. 

Explanation.— A  word  used  to  connect  two  words  or  other  parts, 
or  elements,  of  a  sentence,  or  to  connect  two  statements  in  the 
same  sentence,  is  called  a  conjunction. 

Definition.— A  conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  sentences 
or  the  elements  nf  o  sentence. 


NOTES. 

I.  The  elements  of  a  HAnf.Annp.  oi^a  ^v, 


■vs.  V     Vliv     tvvi  vsc 


,» 


/  X" 


Of  Which  It  is  comnosed.    (For  definitions  see  pages  138  139,> 


I 
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II. 


CLASSES  OF  WORDS. 

The  following  aro  aome  of  the  principal  conjunctions  : 
{"^^  either— or  if 

J^*  neither-nor  than 

becauM  for  t^at 


fSEC.  I 


^^^K^' 

I 


11 


'EXERCISE  7. 
a. 

Supply  suitable  conjunctions  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following 
seiitences.  ® 

»f ODEL  :  "  He  u  poor,  but  he  is  hc.est" 

1.  Ho  is  poor, he  is  honest. 

^-  ^"" Ella  are  sitting  on  the  grasi. 

3.  Do  it ....  I  wish  you  to  do  it. 

4.  Art  is  long, ....  Jme  is  fleeting. 

5.  I  will  tell  him, he  ask  me. 

6.  Either  he I  must  be  in  the  wrong. 

7.  I  did  not  know. . .  .your  brother  had  hurt  himself. 

8.  Ontario  iskrger....  Manitoba. 

9.  All  seek  happiness, ...  .not  many  find  it. 

10.  Hannibal,  Crosar, Napoleon  were  great  generals. 

b. 

In  the  following  sentences  select  the  conjunctions,  and  tell  why 
each  IS  a  r^onj  unction. 

an^^^nknts '^l'«r  '7"f,f  ^  ^^"'^^'^  **  'ow^ects  the  nouns  «  animak  " 
iTconne?^    H*^^  «^"^"^«'  "and"  is  a  conjunction  because 

itconnec-s    hvo    and  '  grow,"  two  elements  of  the  sentence. 

^  1.  Ajiiraals  ai^id  plants  Lve  and  grow. 

2.  Tiie  lather  wept,  for  his  son  was  dead. 

3.  Richard  sat  down,  but  his  sister  ran  off 

4.  Two  and  two  make  four  ;  but  two  and     rce  make  five. 
6.  JSeither  soldiers  nor  saUors  could  advance. 

6.  No  harm  was  done,  though  the  storm  was  very  severe. 

7.  I  liKo  hun  because  he  is  generous. 
8.,  We  board  thaf.  v^n  y,^A  ..-.^^^a 


fSEC.  I 


■ollowing 


ell  why 


animals  " 
1  because 


SUMMARY. 

9.  They  are  bravo  and  modest  boya. 
10.  They  are  slow,  but  they  tut,  sure. 
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VlIi.-iirrERJEOTlOLS. 

1.  Alas/  poor  Yorick  :  I  knew  him,  Horatio. 

2.  Aha  I  papa,  I  have  found  you  out. 
Analy8i8.~TheTvord  "alas"  is  an  exclamation  of  sorrow  the 

wrord  "  aha  "  is  an  expression  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  ' 

Explaiiation.-A  word  of  exclamation  denoting  some  sudden 
feehng  is  called  an  interjection.  This  literally  signifies  a  word 
merely  thrown  in  among  the  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

DEFiNiTiON.-An  interjectioii  ii  a  word  wbioh  expresses  an 
amotion. 


EXERCISE   8. 

In  the  following  sentences  selept  the  interjectiov-^-  and  tell  whv 
bhey  are  interjections : 

1.  Hush  !  you  should  not  talk  now. 

2.  Fie  !  it  was  not  kind  of  you  to  do  so. 

3.  Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth. 

4.  Hurrah  !  we  are  to  have  a  holiday. 

5.  Ho  !  breakers  on  the  weather  bow. 

6.  Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore  fades  on  my  sight. 


SUMMARY, 

All  the  words  in  the  English  language  are  arranged  in  eigk 
classes,  called  parts  of  speech     These  are  : 


1.  Noun. 

2.  Verb. 

3.  Adjective. 
»•  Adyerbi 


6-  Pronoun. 

6.  Preposition. 

7.  Conjunction. 

8.  Interjection. 


f 

1: 

ilk 


:(■, 
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CLASSES  OF  WORDS. 


[sec  I. 


1.  A  noun,  or  name-word,  istne  name  of  anything. 

2.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action  or  being. 

3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  joined  to  a  noun  to  limit  or  qualifv 
its  meaning.  "^ 

4.  An  adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  verb 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb.  ' 

5.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  for  a  name  or  instead  of  a  noun. 

6.  A  preposition  is  a  connective  word  expressing  a  relation  ol 
meaning  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some  other  word. 

7.  A  conjunction   is  a  word  used  to  connect  sentences  or  the 
elementp  of  a  sentence. 

8.  An  interjection  is  a  word  which  expresses  an  emotion. 


»    REVIEW  EXEKCISES.. 
a. 


Make  (orally  or  in  writing)^  sentences  of  two  words  each  by 
telling  what  the  following  animals  do. 


1.  Bees. . . . 

2.  Doga 

3.  Cats. ... 

4.  Horaes.... 


Model:  "Bees  buzz." 

6.  Owls...,  9.  Squirrels 

6.  Hens....  10.  Crickets.... 

1.  Geese..  ,.  u.  Bears 

8.  Eagles....  12.  Wolves.... 

b. 
Make  (orally  or  in  writing)  sentences  by  joining  to  each  noun 
an  adjective,  and  to  ea(  h  verb  an  adverb. 

Model  :  "  Good  scholars  study  diligently." 

1.  Scholars  study  5.  Fruit  ripens     f 

2.  Men  work  6.  The  fire  burns 

3.  The  wind  blows  7.  Birds  sing 

4.  The  girls  sew  8.  The  cat  and  the  dog  played 

c. 
Make  (orally  or  in  writing)  sentences  by  joining  a.  vero  with 
isa\>ii  wi  vac  luiiuwiiig  pronouns, 


COMPOSITION   EXERCISES.  1^ 

Model:  "I study." 

1.  I....  4.  We....  7.  It..... 

2.  He....  5.  You....  8.  Who....? 

3.  She....  6.  They....  9.  What....? 

d. 

Make  (orally  or  in  writing)  sentences  by  putting  a  noun  after 
fach  of  the  following  prepositions. 

Model  :  "Tea  comes  from  China." 

1.  Tea  comes  from 4.  The  cow  jumpea  over. , .  , 

2.  The  8un  rises  in 6.  The  church  is  on. 

3.  The  dogs  ran  through 6.  We  went  to   Paris    by,,.. 

Make  (orally  or  in  writing)  sentences  by  supplying  a  conjunction 
Inhere  required. 

Model  :  * '  Boys  and  girls  write. " 

1.  Boys girls  write. 

2.  Dogs  bark bite. 

3.  Will  you  have  pears peaches  ? 

4.  I  will  go you  wilU 

5. 1  have  neither  gold. . .  .silver. 

6.  John  recites  well  in  gramma^. . .  .poorly  in  geography. 


to  each  noun 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES, 
a. 

We  may  briefly  describe  a  place  by  answering  the  following 

luestions :  ° 

1.  What  is  it?    2.  Where  is  it?    3.  What  is  it  noted  for  I 

Model:  *' Montreal." 

1.  It  is  a  large  city. 

2.  It  is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

3.  It  lit  notod  for  its  shipping. 
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CLASSES  OF  WORDS. 


f  i 


I    I 


[SEC.  I. 

These  statements  may  be  thus  combined  :         ^ 

Montreal,  a  large  city  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  is  noted  for  its 
shipping. 

Take  statements  of  each  of  the  following  places,  and  combine 
a  sentence. 


1.  Ottawa. 

2.  Toronto.' 
3*  Halifax* 


b. 


4.  Quebec. 

5.  St.  John.' 

6.  The  place  you  live  In. 


We  may  briefly  aescribe  a  building,  such  as  a  house,  a  church, 
or  a  railway  station,  by  answering  the  following  questions : 

J.  What  is  it?   2.  What  is  it  used  for  ?    3.  What  are  its  principal 
parts?    4.  What  is  it  built  of  ? 

Model:  "Ahousa,** 

1.  It  is  a  building. 

2.  It  is  used  for  a  dwelling-place. 

3.  Its  principal  parts  are  the  walls,  roof,  floors,  rooms,  windows, 

doors,  and  halls. 

4.  It  is  built  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone. 

Combined. — A  house  is  a  building  which  is  used  for  a  dwelling-place. 
Et  is  built  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  and  its  principal  parts  are  the  walls, 
roof,  floors,  rooms,  >vindow3,  doors,  and  halls. 

Make  statements  of  each  of  the  following  objects,  and  combine 
into  two  sentences. 

1.  A  church. 

2.  A  railway  station. 

3.  A  barn, 

0. 

The  following  story  is  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  class,  and  pupils 
are  then  to  write  what  they  can  remember  of  it.  (This  is  called 
an  abstract  from  memory.) 

DON'T  GIVE  TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 

When  T  was  a  little  boy  about  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a 
holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with  spending-money.  1  went  directlj 


4.  A  jail. 

6.  An  asylum. 

6.  Our  post-office. 


COMPOSITT'^N   EXERCISES. 
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towards  a  shop  where  toys  for  children  were  sold  ;  and  being 
charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  in  the  hands  of  another 
boy  that  I  met  by  the  way,  I  oflFered  him  all  my  money  for  it. 
I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  over  the  house,  much 
pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My 
brothers,  sisters  and  cousins,  hearing  of  the  bargain  I  nad  made, 
told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  the  whistle  as  it 
was  worth.  This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might 
have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money  ;  and  they  laughed  at 
me  so  much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation.  This  little 
event  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  for  often,  when  I  was  tempted 
to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself  :  "  Don't  give 
too  much  for  the  whistle  ;"  and  so  I  saved  my  money. —J5ew/a- 
min  Franklin, 


^ 


^i 


'dUr, 


md  combine 
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!  i 
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SECTION  II. 
THE  SENTENCE  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS 


IX. -DEFINITION  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

Fire  burns. 

Analysis—Here  something  is  named---"  fire."     Something  is 
saidaboutfire— (it)  "burns." 

Explanation.— Whenever  we  say  something  about  anything   we 
express  a  thought.    A  thought  expressed  in  words  is  called  a 

sentence.  '  \ 

Definition.— A  sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  eipressinff  a 
complete  thought:  as—  ® 

1.  Rain  is  falling. 

2.  The  stars  are  distant. 

3.  The  merry  schoolboy  whistles  loudly. 

Rule  for  OAPiTALS.-The  first  word  of  every  sentence  should 
begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

NOTE.— A  sentence  is  made  up  of  words ;  but  words  thrown  togethei 
at  random  do  not  form  a  sentence  :  they  must  mean  something  before 
they  can  be  a  sentence.  A  pupil  was  told  to  write  a  sentence  on  air. 
She  wrote  these  words  ;  "  The  air  that  we  breathe.*  Now  these  worda 
are  not  a  sentence,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  make  any  complete 
statement.  They  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  sentence  by  saying, 
'*  The  air  that  we  breathe  is  sweet,"  or,  "  The  air  that  we  breathe  is  a 
fluid." 


EXERCISE  9. 

Supply  such  words  as  will  convert  into  sentences  the  foUowi 
incomplete  collections  of  words. 


ilNDS  OF  SENTENCES. 

MoDiL :  "  lu  1492  Columbus  diacowed  Americ^Jh* 

1.  In  1492  Columbus.... 

2.  The  earth,  in  365^  days. . . . 

3.  A  band  of  robbera .... 

4.  The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe ... , 

5.  The  City  of  New  York  is..,. 

6.  The  Empire  of  China. . . . 

7.  . . .  .was  a  great  patriot. 
..gives  milk. 

.  .ii  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
.  .tell  us  the  time  of  day. 
. .  is  an  improving  study. 
.  .travel  over  the  desert. 
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8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 


..live  in  Africa. 


X.--B3NDS  OF  SBNTEN0E8. 

1.  A  sentence  may  take  one  or  other  of  these  forms  : 

L  Deolarative. — It  may  simply  express  a  statement,  or  declare 
something:  as^  "The  earth  rotates."  Such  a  sentence  is 
called  a  declarative  sentence. 

2.  Interrogative. — It  may  ask  a  question  :  as,   "  Will  you  go  ?" 

Such  a  sentence  is  called  an  interrogative  sentence. 

3.  j^perative. — It  may  express  a  command  :  as,  "Take  care." 

Such  a  sentence  is  called  an  imperative  sentence, 

4.  Exclamative. — It  may  express  an  emotion  :  as,  "  How  softly 

the  moon  shines  !  "    Such  a  sentence  is  called  an  exclamative 
sentence. 

II.  Rule  for  Terminal  Marks.*— a  declarative  or  an  im- 
perative  sentence  is  closed  with  a  period  (.):  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, w'th  an  interrogation  DOint  (?);  an  exclamative  sentence, 
with  an  exclamation  point  (!). 

•  Atarminal  mark  is  a  mark  of  punctuation  placed  at  the  end  or  termination 
of  a  sentence. 


:#?l 
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THE  SENTENCE  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS.  [SEC.  II. 


I     " 


I 


,ii  i 


r 


y    !, 


EXERCISE  10. 

a. 
Copy  on  slates  or  paper  the  following  sentences.    ^gf'Exchange 
exercises  for  correction  as  to  (1)  spelling,  (2)  capitals,  and  (3)  ter- 
minal marks. 

1.  The  farmer  mows  the  waving  grasa. 

2.  Tell  me  what  you  want. 

3.  What  are  jou  doing  ?    Where  are  you  going  1 

4.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sk  eps  upon  this  bank ! 

5.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  idle  1 

Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  or  slavery  ?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  !  1 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take  j  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  ! 

6.  Oh  !  call  my  brother  back  to  me  ! 

I  cannot  play  alone. 
The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee  ; 
Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

b. 

Form  sentences  of  the  kinds  indicated,  using  the  following 
words : 


STATEMENTS. 

The  Queen 

Gold    

Onr  Province . . . . 
Many  ships    


Did 


QUESTIONS. 

.is situated  ? 

, . .  steam-engine  ? 
. .  discovered  . .  ? 
. .  know ? 

c. 


COMMANDS. 

Cease 

Write 

Send  

Honor    


Express  each  of  the  following  statements  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion,  a  command,  and  an  exclamation. 

Model  : 

1.  Dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite.     (Statement.) 

2.  Do  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite ?    (Question.; 

3.  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite.     (Command.) 

4.  How  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite  I    (Exclamation.) 
1.  Dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 


SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE. 


2S 


2.  The  big  fire  burn*  brightly. 

3 .  Time  flieH  rapidly, 

4.  The  storm  rages  fiercely, 

5.  The  scholars  rejoice, 

6.  The  lion  roars. 


XI  -SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATB, 

Birds  fly. 
Analyiis.— In  this  sentence,  is  anything  namtd  ?    What  1    Is 
anything  said  abmit  them  1     What  1 

Explanation. — Every  sentence,  however  short,  must  have  two 
parts  :  1.  The  name  of  what  is  spoken  of— or  the  subject;  2.  What 
is  said  of  the  subject— or  the  predicate 

In  any  collection  of  words,  unless  something  is  named  and 
something  said  about  what  is  named,  there  can  be  no  statement, 
and  hence  no  sentence. 

Definition  I— The  subject  of  a  sentence  names  that  of  which 
something  is  thought. 

Definition  II.-The  predicate  of  a  sentence  tells  what  is 
thought. 

Definition  III.— a  simple  sentence  is  one  that  contains  but 
one  subject  and  one  predicate. 

NOTES. 
I.  Both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  may  consist  of  many  words. 
II.  The  question  "  Who  (or  ivhat)  is  menticned  ?  "  will  always  suggest 
the  subject  as  its  answer.  And  "  What  is  said  of  the  subject  ?  "  will  give 
the  predicate.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  The  squirrel  eyes  the  browning 
chestnuts,'^  what  is  mentioned  ?  "  The  squirrel."  What  is  said  of  the 
squirrel  ?    "  Eyes  the  browning  chestnuts." 

EXERCISE    XL 


Make  sentences,  using  suitable  pairs  of  the  following  mh'lfii^ts 
medicates. 


A 


Ill 


HI; 


8*        THE  SENTENCE  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS.     [s^c.  U. 

MoDiL ;  "  A  dog  worried  a  c^t.'* 

Uliall  to««  a  ball,  want.  :t.  rattb,  broke  the  fenoa 
Supply  suitable  subjects :  *         .      • 

I revolveB  around  the  sun  in  a  year. 

^*  »s  *he  aeaaon  of  snow  and  ice. 

f f  ^  ^^*^n  '^^ver  the  snow  in  a'ledgea. 

* flows  out  of  Lake  Ontario. 

^ is  the  capital  of  Canada. 

^ "ail  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

• wrote  her  exercise. 

8.  .....  lived  on  a  desert  island. 

^ tremble  in  the  breeze. 

^^-  glides  skilfully  over  the  ica. 

Supply  suitable  predicates. 

1.  London 

2.  Coal 

3.  Sounds  of  music 

4.  Vessels 

5.  The  source  of  the  NUe 

6.  The  children 

*  7.  The  fierce  lion 

8.  The  kind-hearted  doctor 


^J^"'*,,*!™"""'.  """'"ining  each  of  the  following  word,      ir„ 

Model  :  Smoke.     '' Smoke  oj^vUnpirornthe^^ 


ANALYSIS  a: 


'THESIS. 
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1.  Smoke.  6.  The  ateam-engine. 

2.  Desk.  e.  The  eagle. 

3.  Air.  7.  Money. 

4.  Book.  8.  Girls. 

^P"  Exchange  papers,  and  see  if  the  subjects  and  predicates  are 
correctly  underlined. 


Compose  two  or  more  sentences  upon  each  of  the  following  sud- 

jects  : 

1,  Cotton.  2.  Dogs.  3.  Robinson  Crusoe.  ■ 

^p"  Iiet  some  of  the  sentences  be  written  on  the  black-board, 
and  made  the  basis  of  class-criticism.  Correct  according  to  the 
following  directions : 

1.  Draw  a  line  under  each  misspelled  word. 

2.  Draw  a  line  through  each  small  letter  that  should  be  a  capital, 

or  capital  that  should  be  a  small  letter. 

3.  Mark  a  cross  where  a  period  is  omitted. 


XII.-ANALYSIS  AND  SYKTHESIS. 

I.  Analysis  is  the  separation  of  a  sentence  into  the  parts  or 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

II.  Synthesis  is  the  process  of  constructing  sentences  from  their 
elements. 


EXERCISE   1«. 

a. 

Analyze,  according  to  the  model,  the  folio   iu^  sentences. 

Model:  "  Trees  blossom  "  is  a  sentence,  because  it  expresses  a  thought,  and 
it  is  a  simple  sentence  because  it  contains  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate. 
"Trees"  is  the  subject,  because  it  names  that  of  which  something  isthought J 
"  blossom"  is  the  predicate,  because  it  tells  what  is  thought  of  "  trees." 
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1.  Trees  blosgom. 

2.  Kings  rule. 

3.  Worms  crawl. 

4.  Money  was  paid. 

5.  Boatmen  were  rowing, 

6.  Lions  roar. 


7.  Dogs  bark. 

8.  Grass  will  grow. 

9.  Morning  has  dawned. 

10.  Bread  nourishes. 

11.  Exercise  invigoratea. 

12.  Men  have  been  lo\  .,d. 


b. 


Construct  sentences  by  joining  a  suitable  subject  with  each  of 
the  following  predicates—no  sentence  to  contain  more  than  two 
words. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


run. 
•grow. 
.  expand, 
.die. 


6. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


• .  .play. 
. .  .purrs. 
■ .  .bellow. 
•  •  .swim. 

0. 


9.   ....feU. 
10.    .,,.B»iled. 

11 died. 

12.     . .  .live. 


Construct  sentences  by  joining  a  suitable  predicate  vjith  eacb 
of  the  following  subjects— (each  predicate  to  consist  of  one  verb 
only,  though  the  verb  may  be  expressed  in  more  than  one  word.) 

1.  Ladies 3.  Rivers 5.  Ships 

2.  Roses. ...  4.  Greece  ....  6.  The  teacher. . . . 

XIIL-SIMPLE  AND  COMPLETE  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE 

L  A  thought  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  two  words-  one 
being  the  subject,  the  other  the  predicate :  thus— 

PRKD10ATE8. 


SUBJEOTS. 

Birds 

Fishes 

Diamonds 

Nero 

Rome 


fly- 

swim, 
sparkle, 
fiddled, 
remains. 


II.  When  the  subject  consists  of  a  single  wor'l  it  is  called  the 

simple  subject ;  when  a  predicate  consists  of  one  verb  (word  or 
^      t  \  ••  '       Hill       .I         ..  ^ 


m 
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III.  The  simple  subject  and  simple  predicate  ofter   ,ave  words 

idded  to  them  to  modify  their  meaning.     One  or  more  words 

idded  to  another  to  modify  its  meaning  is  called  an  adjunct  or 

lodijicr  ;  and  a  word  thua  added  to  is  said  to  be  modified  or  en- 

irged. 

IV.  The  complete  subject  or  predicate  is  the  subject  or  predicate 
nth  all  its  modifiers. 

1.  Birw-'fly. 
This  is  a  sentence,  with  a  simple  subject,  "  birds,"  ftnd  a  simple  predicate, 

['  fly." 

2.  Some  birda  fly  siviftly. 
Here  the  subject  is  modified  or  enlarged  by  the  word  '*  some,"  and  the 

predicate  by  the  word  "  swiftly." 

3.  Some  birds  of  prey  fly  very  swiftly. 
Here  the  words  "  of  prey  "  are  added  to  the  last  subject,   and  "  very  "  to 

le  last  predicate. 

4.  Some  birds  of  prey  having  secured  their  victim,  fly  vxith  it  very 
swiftly  to  their  nests. 

Here  the  subject  and  the  predicate  are  rsLodified  or  enlarged  by  many  ad- 
litional  words. 


aUBJECTS. 

1.  Birds 

2.  Some  birds 

3.  Some  birds  of  prey 

4.  Some  birds  of  prey,having 

secured  their  victim, 


FBEDIOATES. 

fly. 

fly  swiftly. 

fly  very  swiftly. 


fly  with  it  very  swiftly  to  their  nests. 
Exercise. — In  like  manner,  enlarge  the  following  sentences  till 
[ou  make  them  as  long  as  you  can.     Be  careful  to  have  only  one 
ibject  and  one  predicate : 

1.  Boys  study.  2.  A  horse  ran. 


XIV. -SUBJECT  MODIFIED :  By  an  Adjective. 

1.  Three  tall  soldiers  passed. 

2.  Tke  melancholy  days  have  come 

Analysis.— The  word  "  tall "  modifies  "  soldiers/'  which  is  the 
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subject  of  tLe  sentence;  "three"  limits  "tall  soldiers."  The  wordil 
"  tho  "  and  "  melancholy  "  modify  the  subject  "  days." 

Explanation.— It  is  often  necessary  to  modify  (that  is,  to  limit  oil 
qualify)  the  meaning  of  the  noun-subject.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
UBQ  adjectives.     "Three,"  "tall,"  "the,"  and  "melancholy"  are 
adjectives.  ' 

First  MoDmBR.~The  simple  subject  may  be  modified  bv  an 
adjective,  ' 


EXERCISE  13. 


Analyze  according  to  the  model* 

Model  :  "  The  mekncholy  days  have  come  » is  a  simple  senttuoe.  "  Days  " 
IB  the  simple  subject:  It  is  modified  by  the  adjectives  "  melancholy  "and  -  the  " 
Thepredicate  is  "have come."  lueiancnoiy    and    the. 

1.  The  melancholy  days  Lave  come.  2.  Large  bodies  move  sWly. 
3.  The  grey  horses  ran  away.  4.  Dark  shadows  stretched 
across  the  green  meadow.  6.  Huge  elephants  Hve  in  Africa 
6.  The  lowing  herd  comes  home.     7.  Beautiful  meadows  lay 

thJr\fi;     ^^^^"''"^^'^'"^*^^"^-     ^'  The  rising  sun  shono 
through  the  wmdow.    10,  The  wild  cataract  leap,  in  glory. 

b. 

Write  six  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing  nouns  as  its  subject;  and  join  one  or  more  adjective  modi- 
fiers  with  each  subject. 

1.  School-house.  8.  Grass.  ,5.  FeeUngs. 

4.  Peaches.  6.  Doll. 


2.  Mill 


*  At  this  stage  of  process  the  analysis  is  to  be  confined  to  statinc^  the  eim- 
pie  subject  and  its  modifiers.    The  predicate  mav  merelv  h.  .0^!^. 


alyzed. 


•v-^Ai  jtivu  txur 
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zy.-ADJECilVE  MODIFIERS:  Syntheiii, 
^0  a  uoun-subject  we  may  join — 

A  single  adjective  :  as,  "  Tall  trees  appear." 

Two  or  more  adjectives,  of  which  one  modifies  the  noun  directlyj 
We  the  others  modify  the  noun  as  already  modified  by  the  nearesl 
lective  :  aSj,  "  A  mischievous  little  boy  sat  on  the  back  seat. 

Two  or  more  adjectives  separately  modifying  the  noun  :  aa, 
[ate's  large,  laughing,  light-blue  eyes  danced  in  her  head." 

Punctuation. — The  following  rule  of  punctuation  applies  to  ad- 
:ive8. 

Chrea  or  more  adjectives  (or  two  if  not  joined  by  a  conjunction; 
[difying  a  noun  are  separated  by  commas:  as— 

1.  This  calm,  retohde  man. 

2.  This  calm,  cool,  and  resolute  man. 

3.  This  calm  and  resolute  man. 

NOTES. 

When  a  noun  has  joined  with  it  two  or  vnore  adjectives  which  do 
separately  modify  it,  the  adjectives  should  not  be  sep  trated  by  the 
ima.    Thus,  in  the  sentence — 

"  A  mischievouB  little  boy  sat  on  the  back  se<tt  "— 


<(«  » 


little"  modifies  "  boy,"  "mischievous"  modifies  "littb  boy," 
Idifies  "  mischievous  little  boy."    Hence,  as  these  adjectives  do  not 
nrately  modify  the  noun,  they  are  not .-,  _  i)'ated  by  the  comma, 
tl.  The  adjective  next  to  the  noun  is  nou  followed  by  the  comma. 


itating  the  eim- 


EXEKCISE  14. 


a. 


foite  each  group  of  statements  into  a  single  sentence^  using  all 
adjectives  as  modifiers  of  the  subject. 


fzi 


f'i 


It      !' 
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__  A  cross,  quarrelsoinJ 
lazy  boy  ran  away  fro( 
school  yesterday. 


MODEL, 

A  boy  ran  away  from  school  yesterday  . 

H«  was  a  cro.s   boy. 

He  was  a  qua/rrelsome  boy. 

He  was  a  lazy  boy. 

1 .  The  Himalayas  extend  across  Asia ; 
The  Himalayas  are  lofty. 

The  Himalayas  are  majestic. 
The  Himalayas  are  snow-capped. 

2.  A  ship  sailed  yesterday  to  the  East  Indiei : 
It  was  a  large  ship. 

It  was  a  noble  ship. 
It  was  a  gallant  ship. 

3.  Mice  ran  after  the  farmer's  wife  : 
They  were  three  mice. 

They  were  blind  mice. 

4.  Books  are  nice  Christmas  presents  : 

It  IB  pretty  books  that  are  nice  Christmas  presents. 
It  is  illmtrated  books  that  are  nice  Christmas  presents. 
It  is  story-hooks  that  are  nice  Christmas  presents. 

5.  A  king  named  Alfred  ruled  over  England  a  thousand  years  ago 
He  was  a  lea/med  king. 

He  was  a  vaZiant  king.  '' 

He  was  a  much-loved  king. 
6.  A  song  cheered  the  soldiers : 
It  was  a  sweet  song. 
It  was  a  tender  song. 
It  was  a  home-lihe  song. 

^   Supply  the  comma  where  omitted  in  the  punctuation  of  the 
lectives  in  the  following  sentences.* 


.y'''^^^\.^i^^^^^^  in  these  sentences  are  not  in  every  instance  modi 
fiersof  the^5,.enoun,  they  illustrate  equally  welUhe  rZll^h!  ::  "J 
cioa  ui  aujccnves  jomed  with  the  subject.  ""  .->■-—, 


2. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
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1.  A  grand  gloomy  and  peculiar  drama  was  played. 

2.  A  free  patriotic  liberty-loving  people  are  hard  to  conquer. 

3.  Reserved  and  proud  haughty  and  ambitious,  how  could  he  be 

beloved  by  the  people  ? 
Tell  me  the  old  old  story. 

The  sailor  had  a  large  strong  hard  and  sunburned  hand. 
The  garden  was  filled  with  rare  costly  beautiful  sweet-scented 

flowers. 

7.  Jane  had  a  short   sensible  well-written  well-spelled  and  well- 

punctuated  composition. 

8.  The  condor  is  the  largest  strongest  swiftest  and  most  tireless  of 

birds  of  prey. 


XVI.-SUBJEOT  MODIFIED:  By  a Posseisive Noun. 
The  gi/rl  has  a  book,  and  the  gi/rVs  book  is  here. 

Explanation — The  noun  "  girl  "  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
Jvrerb  "  has."  But.the  form  "  girl's  "  is  not  used  as  a  subject :  it  is 
I  joined  with  the  noun  "  book  "  to  tell  whose  book  we  are  speak- 
ling  of. 

The  form  "girl's  "  is  made  from  tne  form  "  girl "  by  adding  the 
[letter  a  with  the  mark  called  an  apostrophe  ( ' )  before  it.  This 
I  form  of  the  noun  is  named  the  possessive  case. 

Definition — The  possessive  case  is  that  form  which  a  noun  has 
|in  order  to  denote  ownership  or  possession,  ^ 

Second  Modifier.— The  subject  may  be  modified  by  a  noun  in 
Ithe  possessive  case. 


ery  instance  mod 
38  for  the  niinpfnil 


NOTES. 
I.  As  a  preparation  for  writing  possessive  forms  in  the  exercises 
iiven  below,  the  pupil  should  carefully  read  over  the jfules  for  forming 
the  possessive  case  singular  and  plural*  (see  page  84). 

*  Though,  in  the  order  of  development,  the  consideration  of  the  posres^ive^ 


ill       ! 


Ill        i; 
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II.  For  practice,  copy  the  following  : 


STTDJIOT  FORM,  OB  OASI. 

lion 

scholar 

Talley 

city 

wife 

potato 

fox 

calf 

dwarf 

tooth 

brooch 

sheep 

child 


P0SSES8IV1  roRir,  ob  cask. 


Singular, 
lion's, 
scholar's, 
valley's, 
city's, 
wife's, 
potato's, 
fox's, 
calf's, 
dwarf's, 
tooth's, 
brooch's, 
sheep's, 
child's, 


FluraL 

lions' 

scholari' 

valleys' 

cities' 

wives* 

potatoes' 

foxes' 

calves' 

dwarfs' 

teeth's 

brooches' 

sheep's 

children's 


EXERCISE  15. 
a. 

Select  the  nouns  in  the  possessive  form. 
1.  John  tore  Henry's  book.  2.  The  man's  face  is  black.  3.  I 
admire  your  father's  house.  4.  The  horse's  leg  was  broken. 
6.  The  cat  scratched  the  boy's  face.  6.  Lend  me  your  broth- 
er's knife.  7.  Papa's  horses  fell  down.  8.  The  do.ij's  ears 
-  were  cropped.  9.  The  earth's  surface  consists  of  land  and 
water.     10.  We  saw  the  lion's  mane. 

b. 

Rewrite  the  expressions  belo-v,  changing  the  italicized  nouns 
into  the  possessive  form. 

MODEL  :  "  The  bonnet  of  Mary''=Marp's  bonnet. 
1.  The  bonnet  of  Mary.     2.  The  shoes  of  the  children.     3.  The 


case  belongs  properly  under  Section  IV.,  where  the  full  treatment  will  be 

fouud,  it  seems  necessary  for  oracticaJ  reaHonH  t.linf  t.lio  n.^^^  „«  * .• , 

Possessive  should  here  be  taken  up  by  anticipation. 


en.     3.  The 


ment  will  be 
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house  of  Mr.  Jacob.     4.  The  playthings  of  the  baby.  5  The 

carnage  of  the  general.    6.  The  lapdog  of  the  lady.  7  The 

tail  of  the  sheep.     8.  The  tails  of  the  sheep  (several).  9"  The 
hoofs  of  the  oxen. 

0. 

Write  the  following  possessive  singulars  in  the  plural  form. 
1.  The  horse's  teeth.  2.  The  deer'3  horns.  3.  The  child's  plav 
things.  4.  The  hero's  harp  ;  the  lover'«  lute.  5.  A  woman's 
dress.  6.  The  soldier's  gun.  7.  Our  teacher's  greatest  de- 
sire. 8.  A  prince's  favor.  9.  The  sparrow's  neat.  10  The 
gentleman's  umbrella. 


XVII.- POSSESSIVE  MODIFIERS  :  Analysis. 

Analyze  according  to  the  model  the  following  sentences. 

MODEL  :  "Our  country's  history  is  full  of  interest." 
This  is  a  simple  sentence  :  "  history  "  is  the  simple  subject  •  it  is 
rnodified  by  "our,"  a:  d  by  -country's  "  a  noun  in  the  possessive' case. 
' ''  Is  full  of  interest "  is  the  predicate. 

1.  The  spider's  web  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 

2.  The  minstrel's  task  is  done. 

3.  The  boy's  bravery  was  rewarded, 

4.  Ladies'  shoes  are  sold  here. 

5.  The  wolf's  long  howl'was  heard. 

6.  Birds'  nests  attract  boys. 

7.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  is  a  beautiful  poem. 


XVIII.-POSSESSIVE  MODIFIERS :  Synthesis. 

Unite  each  group  of  statements  into  a  single  sentence,  using  pes- 
ssive  modifiers  of  the  subject. 

MoDEii : 
The  array  melted  away  in  Russia.   ) 

It  was  the  army  of  Napoleon.  >  =Napoleon's  mighty  army  melt. 

It  was  a  mighty  army.  \     ^^  *^*y  "i  Bussia. 


III.        J: 


It 


i 


? 

i 


f\ 
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1.  Thv  doll  was  stolon. 

It  was  the  doll  of  the  gi/rl^        "" 
It  was  apretty  doll. 
It  waa  a  wax  doU. 

2.  Deeds  are  not  forgotten. 

The  deeds  of  men  are  spoken  of. 
The  good  deeds  of  men  are  spoken  of. 

3.  Courage  freed  Switzerland. 

It  was  the  courage  of  William  Tell. 
It  was  his  patriotic  courage. 

4.  A  footprint  in  the  sand  startled  Robinson  Cruso©, 
It  was  the  footprint  of  a  mam,. 

6.  A  web  is  a  wonderful  object. 

The  web  of  a  spider  is  spoken  of. 
6.  The  roar  was  heard  in  the  night.  , 

It  was  the  roar  of  the  billow. 

It  was  a  deep  roar. 

It  was  a  hoa/rae  roar. 


XIX. -SUBJECT  MODIFIED  :  By  a  Noun  in  Apposition. 

William,  the  young  blacksmith,  shoes  horses. 
Analysis.-  What  is  the  simple  subject  of  this  sentence  ?    Wi^^t 

use  has  the  word  "  blacksmith  ?  "  The  word  "  blacksmith  "  explains 
which  "  William  "  is  meant. 

Explanation. — When  a  noun  denoting  the  same  person  or  thing 
as  another  noun  is  placed  beside  it  to  explain  its  meaning,  the 
explanatory  noun  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  the  word  which  it 
explains. 

Definition.— A  noun  in  apposition  is  a  noun  joined  to  another 
noun  to  explain  it. 

Third  Modifibr— The  subject  may  be  modified  by  a  noun  in 
apposition. 


i  ii 


[sec.  II. 


APPOSITIVE  MODIFIEBS. 
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EXERCISE  16. 

Select  the  nouns  in  apposition,  and  mention  with  what  word  each 
is  in  apposition. 

Model:    The  noun   "father"   is   in  apposition    with  the   noun 
['■  Washington." 

1.  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  was  the  first  president 
I  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  Emperor  Napoleon"*  died  at  St.  Helena. 

3.  Milton,  the  illustrious  poet,  was  blind. 
Next  came  Thomac,  the  boy  wlio  carries  the  mail, 

*      .hat  faitliful  animal,  the  horse,  is  often  ahused. 

f     .he  Somerset,  a  phantom  ship,  was  swinging  at  her  mooring. 


losition. 

Qce  ?  Wjuct 
th  "  explains 

'son  or  thing 
leaning,  the 
ord  which  it 

d  to  another 
y  a  noun  in 


XX. -APPOSITIVE  MODIFIERS  :  Analysii. 

Analyze  according  to  the  model  the  following  sentences. 

Model  :  Howard,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  was  beloved  by  all. 

This  is  a  simple  sentence.  The  simple  subject  is  "  Howard  ;  "  it  is 
|modified  by  "philanthropist,"  a  noun  in  apposition  ;  "  philanthropist " 
is  modified  by  the  adjectives  "  the  "  and  *'  distinguished."  The  pre- 
|dicate  is  "  was  beloved  by  all." 

1.  James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  waa  born  in 
Scotland. 

2.  Socrates,  the  Greek  philosopher,  was  poisoned. 

3.  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  first  Crusade. 

4.  Night,  sable  goddess,  stretches  hor  sceptre. 

5.  David,  the  psalmist,  was  king  of  Israel. 
').  That  faithful  animal,  the  clog,  watches  our  houses. 


"The  noim  in  apposition  generally  follows  the  noun  with  which  it  is  in  ap- 
[  osition  (called  the  principal  term).     But  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  the  ap- 


-OfiltlVfi  OfiTTlPa  firaf:         T^  ,1«4., 


^l«4-««r"-->"     Ai.  - ; ; 1    J- : :-~  i«  \Tiri. _j. xi,. 


iis- 


brne  of  the  principal  object  (person  or  thing)  spoken  of 
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XXI-APPOSITIVE  MODIFIEKS  :  Synthesis. 

I.  A  noun  in  apposition  may  itself  be  modified  by  other  words. 
Thus— 

Wolfe,  the  gallant  young  hero,  fell  at  Quebec. 
The  noun  '*  hero  "  is  in  apposition  with  *'  Wolfe  ;  "  at  the  same  time 
the  appositive  noun  is  modified  by  the  adjectives  "the,"  "gallant," 
and  "  young."   The  whole  appositive  expression—"  the-gallant-young 
hero  "—is  set  off  by  commas  from  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence. 

II.  Punctuation. —  Nouns   in  apposition,    especially   when 

Qiodified  by  other  words,  are  set  off  from  the  other  pai'ts  of  the  sen- 
i;ence  by  the  comma. 

NOTE.— The  two  noims  are  not  separated  by  the  comma  if  both 
words  have  become  so  closely  connected  as  to  form  really  one  name  : 
;vs,  "  Paul  the  Apostle,"  "Peter  the  Hermit." 

III.  Sentence-building.— The  sentence — 

Wolfe,  the  gallant  young  hero,  fell  at  Quebec — 
m  ay  be  separated  into  several  distinct  statements  :  thus 

1.  Wolfe  fell  at  Quebec. 

2.  He  was  a  hero. 

3.  He  was  a  young  hero. 

4.  He  was  a  gallant  hero. 

By  the  reverse  process,  the  following  statements  may  be  com- 
bined into  one  sentence 


Columbus  was  persecuted. 
Cohmibus  was  a, navigator. 
He  was  an  Italian. 
Ho  was  great. 


=  Columbus  the  great  Italian  naviga- 
tor was  persecuted 
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EXERCISE  17. 


a. 


Unite  each  group  of  statements  into  a  simple  sentence,  as  in  the 
model. 


AProSITIVE  MODIFIERS.  37 

1.  Sago  is  excellent  for  sick  people  and  young  children. 
It  is  a.  food. 
It  18  a  cheap  food 
It  if}  a  nourishing  food. 

2.  Bryant  wrote  "  Thanatopflis.*' 
He  is  a  j^oet. 

He  is  an  American  poet.  ' 

He  is  an  illustrious  poet. 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  his  trade. 
fie  wsis  a  philosopher. 
He  was  a  distinguished  philosopher. 
He  learned  his  trade  in  the  oflSco  of  his  brother. 
His  brother  was  a  printer  in  Boston. 

4.  David  slew  Goliath. 
David  was  the  son  of  Jesse. 
Goliath  was  a  Philistine. 

5.  WilHain  the  Conqueror  defeated  Harold. 
Harold  was  the  Saxon  king. 

6.  The  whale  is  found  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas. 
It  is  the  largest  [mammal]  of  mammals. 

7.  Coral  is  highly  prized  for  ornaments.  , 
It  is  a  secretion  from  the  body  of  an  animal. 
This  animal  is  called  a  polyp. 

b. 

Copy  the  following  piece,  drawing  a  line  under  each  noun  v/liich 
I  is  in  apposition. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

The  English,  keeping  side  by  side  in  a  great  mass,  cared  no  more 
for  th-  shower  of  Norman  arrows  than  if  they  had  been  showerr  of 
IN(aman  rain.     When  the  Norman  horsemen  rode  against  them,  with 
then*  battle-axes  they  out  men  and  horses  down.     The  Norm.ans  gave 
^ay.     The  English  pressed  forward.     Duke  William,  the   Norman 
ice,  as  in  the   BBcommander.  pretended  to  retreat-    The  easer  Enffliah  followsd.    Duke 

"ilHam's  army  turned  again,  and  fell  upon  the  English  with  groat 


tf 
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slauglitor.  The  sun  rose  high,  and  sank,  and  the  battle  still  raged. 
Through  all  the  wild  October  day  the  clash  and  din  resounded  in  tho 
air.  In  the  red  sunset,  and  in  the  white  moonlight,  heapi)  upon  heaps 
of  dead  men  lay  strewn  all  over  the  ground.  Harold,  the  Saxon  king, 
wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  was  nearly  blind.  His  brothers 
were  already  killed.  At  length  Harold,  the  king,  received  a  mortal 
wound  and  dropped.  The  English  broke  and  fled.  The  Norir  ■  is 
rallied,  and  the  day  was  lost. — Dickens's  Child's  History  of  Englomd. 


XXn.-SUBJECT  MODIFIED:  By  a  Phrase. 

1.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  ioieyer. 

2.  Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  oj  dew. 

Analysis. — The  expression  "of  beauty"  is  used  to  modify 
"  thing."  We  might  express  the  same  idea  by  using  the  adjective 
leautiful  .•  "  a  beautiful  thing." 

The  expression  "  of  dew  "  is  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  dell,"  and  "  dell  of  dew  "  signifies  the  same  thing  as  d.  >/ 
dell. 

Explanation. — In  each  of  these  cases  we  have  a  noun  which  is 
joined  (or  related)  by  a  preposition  to  another  word.  An  expres 
sion  of  this  kind  is  called  a  phrase.  It  forms  a  part,  or  element, 
of  a  sentence,  just  as  if  it  were  a  single  word. 

Definition  I.— A  phrase  is  a  combination  of  related  words 
forming  an  element  of  a  sentence. 

Definition  II.— A  phrase  which  modifies  the  subject  (or  any 
noun)  is  called  an  adjective  phrase. 

Fourth  MoDiFiER.--The  subject  may  be  modified  by  an  adjec 
tive  phrase. 

<     NOTE. —Many  phrases  consist  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun.     Sucli 
phrases  may  frequently  be  changed  into  single  words  :  thus— 
The  man  in  armor  —  the  armored  man  (adj.). 


i  V. 


PHRASE  MODIFIERS. 

Our  cottage  by  the  sea-aide  =  our  sea-side  cottage  (adj.). 
A  man  of  note  =  a  noted  map  (adj.), 

A  woman  of  distinction       =  a  distinguished  woman  (adj.V 
A  hat  mth  three  corners      ■■  a  three-cornered  hat  (adj.). 
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EXERCISE  18. 

a. 
Change  the  italicized  words  into  phrases. 

1.  It  ig  pleaiant  to  lie  on  »,  flowery  bed. 

2.  The  army  advanced  hastily. 

3.  Jenny  Lind  sang  sweetly. 

4.  Sensible  men  sometimes  differ  in  opinion. 

6.  The  professor  delivered  an  historical  lecture. 
6.  There  were  no  railways  then, 

b. 

Change  the  italicized  phrases  into  single  words. 

1.  A  man  of  courage  does  not  fear  death. 

2.  We  sailed  on  the  river  by  the  light  of  the' moon, 

3.  The  bear  sprang  in  haste  from  his  bed  of  grass. 

4.  Learning  is  the  eye  of  the  mimd. 

5.  A  settler  from  Aust/ralia  returned  last  week, 

6.  People  at  this  time  live  better  than  they  ever  did  before. 

7.  The  old  bucket  of  oak  hangs  in  the  well. 


XXTTI-PHRASE  MODIFIERS :  Analysis. 
Analyze  the  following  sentences : 

MoDBL:  "  The  bouse  on  the  hill  is  burnt." 
This  is -a  simple  sentence:  "house"  is  the  simple  subject;  it  ii 
modified  by  ''the,"  an  adjective,  and  by  "on  the  hill."  an  adieotivo 
P hrase.    * •  Is  burnt "  is  the  predicate. 
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EXERCISE  19. 

1.  The  wings  of  the  eagle  are  very  itrong. 

2.  The  study  of  hiitory  is  useful. 

8.  Roads  in  the  country  are  often  muddy. 
4.  Grapes  from  California  are  muclx  esteemed. 
6.  The  man  with  the  white  coat  has  gone. 

6.  The  light  of  the  sun  nourishes  plants. 

7.  The  bird  in  the  bush  sang  sweetly. 


XXIV—PEEDICATE  MODIFIED:  By  an  Adverb. 

1.  Alice  plays  nicely. 

2.  Thomas  walks  here. 

3.  We  will  come  soon. 

Analysis. — The  word  "  nicely  "  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
"plays,"  by  expressing  how  Alice  plays.  The  word  "  here  "  modi- 
fies the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  walks,"  by  expressing  where  Thomab 
waiKs  ;  the  word  "  soon  "  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  will 
come,"  by  expressing  when  we  will  come. 

Explanation. — It  is '  often  necessary  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  in  the  predicate  by  a  word  expressing  how,  when,  or  where. 
For  this  purpose  we  use  the  class  of  words  called  adverbs.  (See 
definition  of  the  adverb,  page  8.)  The  words  "  nicely,"  "  hastily," 
and  "  soon  "  are  adverbs. 

FiEST  MoDiPiER.—The  predicate  verb  may  be  modified  by  aw 
adverb. 


EXERCISE  20. 

a. 
Analyze  the  following  sentences.* 
Model  :  "  Charles  was  here  yesterday."    This  is  a  simple  sentence  : 

*  At  this  stage  of  progress  the  analysis  is  to  include  the  subject  and  its  mofli 
fieri,  and  the  predicate  verb  with  its  adverbial  modifiers. 


m 


of  the  verb 
lere  "  mocli- 


md  its  mofli 


PREDICATE  MODIFIED.  4^ 

"  (Jharles  "  is  the  Bubject ;  "  was  here  yeaterdav  "  is  the  nredt.M.f..  •  n  v 

cato  verb  ••  wa,  "  i.  modified  by  the  adve'rb.  "  h.r.  "and  yrtX'  "^ 

1.  Ch'      3  was  here  yesterday. 

2.  Tiie  wrind  blew  terribly. 

3,  We  must  win  now. 

4,  The  girls  laughed  heartily. 
6.  She  seldom  sees  her  brother. 

6.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  Lucy  Gray. 

7.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

Modify  each  predicate  verb  by  an  adverb. 

MODBL  :  "Our  fielda  produce  abunauntly." 

1.  Our  fields  produce 

2.  Foxes  run 

3.  Your  friend  died 

4.  The  exercise  is written;  * 

5.  Young  people  should  rise 

6.  We  shall  rest 

7.  The  cricket  chirps 

8.  The  old  soldier  lies 

9.  It  is  very  hot 

10.  The  tables turned. 

11.  Homer's  Iliad  has  been read. 

12.  Were  you at  Niagara  ? 

XXV._PREDIOATE  MODIFIED  :  Adverbial  Phrase. 

1.  A  great  man  lives  here. 

2.  A  great  man  lives  in  this  place. 
Aiialysis.~The  word  "  here  "  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  the 

predicate  verb  "  lives."  The  expression  "in  this  place  » is  a  phrase, 
and  has  the  same  meaning  as  ''here  :"  it  modifies  liveo,  and  hence 
IS  called  an  adverbial  phrase. 

^^DEFiNiTioN.-An  adverbial  phrase  is  a  phrase  which  modifies  a 

*  It  will  hftrfiaffn*  Via  o/>«-.  aV-j.  -_  ^  j        i  .   ,      I     ~  : 

jective  or  another' adverb." '""  '^""^  '^'  ^"^^^  "^^^  *^'°  "'^'^^^^  *"  *^' 


■pm- 
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Second  Modifier. — The  predicate  verb  may  be  modified  by  an 
adverbial  phrase. , 

NOTE— An  adverbial  phrase  is  generally  introduced  by  a  preposi 
tion  :  cw,  '•  mi  the  street,"  "  through  the  woods. "But  in  aome  phrases 
the  pr'-jtjosition  is  not  expressed  :  "  The  war  lasted  ten  years''  (=dur^ 
ing  ten  years)  ;  **  we  walk*  thirty  miles  "  (=  a  distcmce  o/ thirty  mile.^;. 
Every  such  expression,  when  it  has  the  meaning  of  on  adverb,  is  an 
adverbial  phrase. 


EXERCISE  2L 

a. 

Change  the  italicized  adverbs  into  adverbial  phrases. 
Model  :  "  The  army  advanced  rapidly  "=The  army  advanced  with  rapids 


Up, 


1.  The  army  advanced  ra^ly. 

2.  The  lady  spoke  calmly. 

3.  Ccesar  retunied  triiimphomtly* 

4.  Kate  sings  sweetly. 

5.  The  child  followed  the  good  man  cheerfuUy, 

6.  An  old  elm  grew  here /ormeWi/. 

7 .  That  man  expresses  himself  correcUy, 

8.  Take  her  up  tenderly. 

9.  Sorrowfully  our  parents  see  our  faults. 

10.  Joyfully  we  greet  the  opening  flowers  of  spring. 

%^  In  the  foregoing  sentences  state  what  verb  each  phrase 

modifies. 

b. 

Make  sentences  with  the  following  adverbial  phrases. 
Model  :  "  In  hia  stall." — The  horse  stands  in  his  stall 
In  his  stall ;  on  the  table ;  to  the  church  ;  into  the  store ;  till 
to-morrow ;  among  the  corn  ;  before  the  glass ;  across  the 
bridge ;  over  the  river ;  all  the  day ;  from  every  opening 
fiower ;  after  the  storm;  to  his  long  home;  near  the  fire;  since 
ycoterday;  abo    3  the  water;  ruider  a  spreaui:)  ^  ohestnut-tree. 


PREDICATE   MODIFIED. 


4a 


ced  with  rapids 


0. 

lu  the  fcllowinr  sentences  modify  the  predicate  verbs  by  supply- 
ing  adverbial  phraae ,  exn^essing  time. 

Model:    "The  meeting  beKina  »'-T>.«  «.«»*•       i.  _i 

oWoc*.  ^      ^^®  meeting  begins  at  tevm 

1.  Tlio  meeting  begins 

2?  I  shall  go  to  school 

3.  America  was  discovered 

4.  The  stars  shine 

6.  The  battle  lasted 

<i.  Parliament  meets 

V,  We  have  a  holi  ay 

d. 

^    lu  the  following  sentences  modify  the  predicate  verbs  by  supply, 
ing  adverbial  phrases  expressing  pLce. 

^aZ"!""""  "'  ''^'''  ^'^  «°^^^' "-I  Pl-^ted  the  flowers  in  O^ 

1.  I  planted  the  flowers ..».., 

2.  Henry  is  studying 

3.  Napoleon  died 

4.  Tea  is  brought 

5.  Columbus  sailed , 

6.  Cotton  is  grown 

7.  My  grandfather  resides 

e. 

In  the  following  sentences  modify  the  predicate  verbs  by  supply- 
ing  adverbial  phrases  expressing  manner,  cai  e,  or  hy  whom  or  what 

Model  :  "  She  sings »_She  sings  l^e  a  nightingale. 

Printing  was  invented "-Printing  was  invented  by  Gutenberg. 

1.  She  sings 

2.  Printing  was  invented 

3.  The  water  rushed 

4.  Goliath  was  kiUed 

5.  He  made  his  fortune. 


«. 


That  mountain  is high. 


I 
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7.  Tlio  steam  engine  was  invented 

8.  The  lady  fainted 


(sec.  li 


XXVI.-PREDICATE  MODIFIED ;  Analysis. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences.  ^ 

Model  :  "  Many  .■.  time,  on  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods." 

This  is  a  simple  sentence :  "  we  "  is  the  subject ;  "  rambled  "  is 
the  predicate  verb  :  the  predicate  verb  is  modified  by  the  adverbial 
phrases  "  many  a  time,"  "  on  holidays,"  and  "  through  the  woods." 


EXERCISE  22. 

1.  Many  a  time,  <m  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods. 

2.  There  he  lived  in  days  of  yore. 

3.  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west. 

4.  The  lad  leaped  from  the  boat  into  the  river. 

5.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  by  stratagem. 

6.  The)  moon  was  reflected  in  the  lake. 

7.  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  in  1492. 

8.  The  village  smithy  stands  under  a  spreading  chestqut-tree. 

9.  We  came  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians  in  the  evening. 
10,  She  perished  'mid  Italian  flowers. 


XX VII. -PREDICATE  MODIFIED:  Synthesis. 

1.  iPunctuation.— The  following  rules  of  puactuation  apply  t( 
adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  : 

HuLE  I.— Two  or  more  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  in  a  seriei 
i,||,  aie  separated  by  commas  ;  as— 

1.  Slouiy,  sadly  WQ  laid  him  down. 

2.  He  reads  rapidly,  fluently ,  and  correctly. 

'i.\  .  3,  He  goes //'om  grave  to  yay,  from  lively  io  severe, 

4,  I  went  from  New  York,  tlirough  Liverpool,  to  Bombay,  by  wa;» 
of  Suez. 


in  a  senei 


PREDICATE  MODIFIED.  .  ^g 

mTE.-^Two  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  joined  by  a  conjunction 
.re^ot  separated  by  commas  :  as,   '^  Slowly  and  sadly  we  /aid  C 

KuLE  II.-An  adverbial  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or 
otherwise  out  of  its  natural  order,  is  generally  set  off  by  a  comma :  as- 
1.  Over  the  great  plains,  the  buffalo  still  roan.8 

J'J''^''"'^"'' '"  ^^^^'  '"'""'"^  ^'^™  ^''  ^°y^g«  *«  the  West  Indies 
NOTE.-In  what  is  called  the  '' natural  order"  of  a  sentenr^  fh. 

verb  al  modiier.  But  this  «  by  no  mean,  the  most  pleasing  order 
Good  writers,  when  they  emplby  two  or  more  adverbial  phrases  n  th« 
.ame  sentence  distribute  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  makein  agrUatt 
harmonious  whole.  It  is  when  phrases  are  thus  out  of  their  '■«««;»; 
order,  and  m  their  litera^  order,  that  the  rule  for  the  comma  ^ppZ 
II.  Sentenoe.building._In  the  following  exercise  several  sep.! 
rate  statements,  each  containing  a  phrase,  are  to  be  combined  into 
a  single  simple  sentence  :  thus— 

«>.,.»....  o..  A.  .        (  Columbus  returned  from  his  voyatre. 

Separate  Statemenlj,  ..     He  returned  from  his  voyag.  to  tL  West  Indiw 

{  He  returned  in  1493. 

Combined.-Columbus  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  1493 

In  this  sentence  there  are  three  phrases-CI)  -from  his  voyage." 

2      to  the  West  Indies,"  (3)  -  in  1493  "-and  they  are  all  brought  to- 

arranaed'thf^-^''    '''''*^*     ^^"^  ^^^te^ce  would  be  more  agreeable  if 

In  1493,  Columbus  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  • 

Columbus,  in  1493,  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies 
Direction. -Several  phrases  used  in  the  same  sentence  should 

able  t?th"*'^  '"^  ^'"''^  *  "^^^  *^  ^"^  '''*^®  *^®  '^^^'^''*®  "'^^^  ^S'*®' 


EXERCISE  23, 


n r«  .         .  -    - 

v-ioinuiiie  &H  lu  tile  model : 
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1.  The  teacher  of  our  academy  gave  prizes. 
He  gave  them  on  exhibition-day. 

He  gave  them  for  schola/rship. 

2.  Napoleon  invaded  Ruiiia. 

He  invaded  it  in  the  winter  of  1812.     . 
He  invaded  it  toith  a  great  army. 

3.  Gold  was  discovered. 

It  was  discovered  in  California. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1849. 

4.  Close  at  hand  runs  the  highway. 
It  runs  to  the  little  railway  statiotk. 
The  station  is  in  the  valley. 

6.  The  battle  began. 

It  began  the  next  morning  ^ 

It  began  at  daybreak. 
•     It  began  in  terrible  earnest, 

6.  Jacques  Cartier  landed. 

He  landed  early  next  morning. 
He  landed  from  his  vessel. 

7.  The  swallows  built  their  nests. 
This  was  in  the  spring  time. 

They  built  them  under  the  eaves  of  the  bam. 
The  nests  were  built  in  a  long  row. 


1 

1 

1 
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XXVIII.-PREDICATE  WITH  OBJECT. 

1.  Carpenters  build  houses. 

2.  The  hunter  shot  a  bear. 

3.  I  teach  him  and  he  teaches  me. 

Analysii.—The  noun  "  houses  "  denotes  ioAa<  carpenters  Imild*; 
the^  noun  "bear"  names  ivh<it  the  hunter  shot.  The  pronouu 
"  him  "  deootea  w;7iO??i  I  teach,  and  the  prououn  "  me  "  denotes  whom 


m 
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Explai:ation.-.In  such  sentenoee  ae  «  Birds  fly,"  -  Fishes  switn  " 
he  verbs  "  fly  "  and  ".wim,"  when  used  with  aI;bjeot,  ^^  bids'' 

ColumbiMi  di8ooy«red 

W»tt  invented 

Qo  complete  statement  is  made      We  waif  fn  k^  *  u    ^ 

^-  object  which  Oolumhu.  di.cover!.^rw.«  tTJ  """*  ^""^ 

beginning  of  thi.  Icco!'  "^■'t^Z^'^'^Zf:^ 

bear  "  is  the  object  of  "  shot  • "  « i,j«.  »  •    xu     V.  ' 

anH  "  r«n  »'  •   *u  T.        «       '        *^*°^     *«  *^e  object  of  ^'  teach  " 
and     me     is  the  object  of  «  teaches  "  ' 


EXERCISE  24. 

Supply  objects  after  the  following  transitive  verba. 
1-  Indiana  hunt 

2.  The  doctor  cures 

3.  Watt  invented 

4.  The  fro«t  kills......*' 

5.  Rain  refreghes 

6.  Tennyaon  wrote 

Make  sentences  by  supplying  a  verb  after  each  «uh,-««.. 
-^-u.i»b^  from  the  list  a  suitable  object.  '"'""' 


'    1 
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THE  SENTENCE  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS.  [SEC.  It. 


MoDlL :  ■ "  The  rnvHician "—The  mnsician  plays  the  riolin. 


Subjects. 

The  musioun.  A  baby. 

The  carpenter.  A  robin. 

The  doctor.  A  horse. 

The  teacher*  A  boy. 


recitation, 
rattle, 
nest, 
patients. 


Objects. 


corn. 

violin. 

play. 

houfces. 


0. 


1.  Write  a  sentence  telling  what  you  saw'at  the  museum. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  telling  several  things  that  the  carpenter  makes. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  telling  three  things  chat  your  provinoe^rodwes. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  naming  four  things  that  you  study. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  specifying  several  objects  that  the  hardware 

merchants  selb. 

6.  Write  i  sentence  naming  several  books  that  you  have  read.     ■ 

iaSBT'Underline  all  the  objects. 


f 


li.     J   =ia 


XXIX. -PREDICATE  WITH  OBJEOT:  Analysis. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  : 

Model:  "  The  hunter  shot  a  bear." 

This  is  a  simple  sentence  :  "  the  hunter"  is  the  subject ;  "  shot 
a  bear"  is  the  predicate;  "shot"  is  the  predicate  verb,  and 
"  bear  "  is  the  object. 

1.  Carpenters  bv.ild  houses. 

2.  I'iio  Egyptians  embalmed  bodies. 

3.  The  minister  preached  a  sermon. 

4.  Music  soothes  the  mind. 
6.  James  has  written  a  letter. 

6.  Fools  despise  knowledge. 

7.  Physicians  prescribe  medicines. 

8.  Patriots  love  their  country. 

0.  Education  improves  the  mind. 
id    l^elifira  hear  reotta^f ons. 


*  I 


PREDICATE   WITH   OBJECT 

1.  Our  county  produce,  wheat,  com,  potatoes  and  fruit 
-.  Our  county  produces  peaches  and  pea™ 

II.  Sentonoe-bBilding.-Several  statements  in  „!,;  i.   .u 
verb  IS  used,  but  with  different  objects  ml  be   eotv    .     *"" 
smgle  sentence  by  using  the  verb  only  C"^  IZ  '"'°  " 

Milton  wrote  Pararfije  io,*.  .    „„■,. 

Muton  wrote  i'„rad«.iJe,e,i„ed      \       p"!^    T*°  ^'"""''"  ^»«. 

Matonwrote:,e.era.othe'rp„e».  I      e^tlr^L    '  "'"'■ 


EXERCISE  25. 

Combine  the  statements  into  smi-1q  -^f.«^«c. 

1    w         1-.  ^"  ^^"o^® --^^cncea,  as  m  the  model 

J.  We  caught  a  pickerel.  ■ 

We  caught  three  trout 

We  caught /owiaw. 

2.  Railways  transport  persons. 
Railways  transport  cattle. 
Railways  transport  goodt, 

3.  Mary  studies  geography, 
Mary  studies  kistory, 
Mary  studies  botany, 
Mary  studies  drauring, 

4.  Alfred  has  a  dog. 
Alfred  has  two  rabbitt, 
^^red  hha  six  pigeons, 
Alfred  has  several  other  pets, 

6.  In  a  druggist's  store  yo«  may  find  rhubarb. 
In  a  druggist's  store  you  may  find  calotnel 
in  „  -..ugpg,  s  store  you  may  find  ser^na. 
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THE   SENTENCE  AND  ITS    ELEMENTS. 


[sec.  II. 


In  a  drnggist's  store  you  may  find  ipecacuoMha. 
In  a  drnggist's  store  yon  may  find  various  other  dmgs. 
6.  Dickons  wrote  The  Pickwick  Papera. 
Dickena  wrote  Oliver  Twl^t. 
Dickons  wrote  Domhey  and  Son. 
Dickens  wrote  A  Talc  of  Two  Cities, 
Dickens  wrote  many  other  novels. 


XXXI. -PREDICATE  ADJECTIVE  AND   NOMINATIVE. 

1.  Gold  is  yellow.    Gold  is  a  metal. 

2.  Alfred  was  king.     Pitt  was  a  statesman. 

3.  The  boy  becomes  a  man. 

Analysis.— Do  the  words  "  Gold  is "  make  a  complete  state- 
ment 1  They  do  not.  We  must  supply  some  word,  as  "  yellow,"  or 
"  metal,"  telling  tvhat  gold  is.  In  like  manner  the  words  "  Alfred 
was. 


•> 


"  (t 


Pitt  was ,"  and  "  The  boy  becomes ,"  make 

no  statement  until  we  have  completed  the  predicate  by  using 
words  to  denote  what  Alfied  and  Pitt  were,  and  what  the  boy 
becomes. 

Explanation.-The  verbs  "  is,"  "  was,"  and  "  becomes  "  are  not 
transitive  verbs,  because  they  do  not  express  action  ;  hence  tlie 
words  used  with  these  verbs  to  complete  the  statement  are  not 
called  objects. 

An  adjective  used  to  complete  tlie  sense  of  a  verb  not  expressing 
action  is  called  a  predicate  adjective,  and  a  noun  used  in  tlie  same 
way  is  called  a  predicate  nominative. 

Definition  I.— A  predicate  adjective  is  an  adjective  used  to 
complete  the  sense  of  a  predicate  verb. 

Definition  II.— A  predicate  nominative  is  a  noun  (or  pronoun) 
used  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  predicate  verb. 

NOTE.— There  are  not  many  verbs  of  the  kind  spoken  of  in  th'^ 
lesion.     The  one  most  used  is  the  verb  to  he,  which  has  various  forius 

rr;  ^iHf  ivCr..-,  tvtv  c,  na^Q  Ucvii,  ciQ,     xjihev  vsiDs  or  tiii.s  cli^tiH  a,re  ; 


stive  used  to 


PIIEDICATE  ADJECTIVE  AND   NOMINATIVE. 

l''7"^« "»  "Mary  became  i^uem- 

,     ^  as,  "  Velvet  feels  smooth.'' 

^''''^ a«'  "  The  baby  looks  /,appv." 

*®®"* «8»  *'  Success  seems  Htcure':* 

^'^f^    '^«'  "  The  rose  smells  fragrant.  " 

****® a»>  "  Vinegai'  tastes  sour" 
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EXEKCISE  26. 


a. 

SelecUhe  preduMe  adjectives  and  the  predimie  nominatms 

1.   That  mrMinfotn  :_  Ui_t-  .^ 


7.  Molaaaes  is  tt  liquid. 

8.  The  syrup  tastes  sweet. 
9    The  boy  seemed  dull. 

10.  The  boy  was  dull. 

11.  The  boy  was  a  dunce. 

12.  Emily  felt  proud. 


1.  That  mountain  is  high. 

2.  Contented  person?  are  happy. 

3.  Oxygen  is  a  gas. 

4.  You  have  been  sick. 
6.  London  is  a  city. 
6.  David  became  king. 

the?  W  ItreS: '"'  "^'^  ''"•^'-'«  -'i-«™  --P'emeut, 
"«n   oy  a  predicate  nominative.     When  done    Mnif«  f j,o  * 

statements  into  one  sentence.  '        *'  ^^^  ^^^ 

MoDBL:  "  Iron  is " 

Iron  is  hard.  [Adjective.] 

Iron  is  a  metal.  [Nominative.  ] 

Iron  is  a  hard  metal.  [Sentences  united.] 

6.  The  moon  is 

7.  Diamonds  are 

8.  James  has  been 

9.  This  church  is 

10.   Wolfe  was 


1.  Iron  is ..... . 

2.  Sugar  is 

3.  "Wellington  was 

4.  Clarissa  will  be 
o.  The  sky  is 


XXXII.-PREDIOATE  WITH  COMPLEMENT:  Analysis. 
Analyze  the  following  senten.es  : 

MoDBL-l.  «  AU  men  »re  mortal." 
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This  is  a  simple  sentence  :  »  all  men  »  is  the  subject,  -  are  mortal  " 
IS  the  predicate  :  -  are  "is  the  predicate  verb,  and  "mortaP'tth 
predicate  nominative.  mortal     is  tho 

2.  *'  Froga  are  animals." 
This  is  a  simple  sentence,  "frogs"  is  the  subject,  "are  animals" 
IB  the  predicate  ;  '«  are  "  is  the  predicate  verb,  and  ''an^als'Ts  the 
predicate  nominative.  •""«»«     is  tne 

1.  Raphael  was  an  artist. 

2.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight. 

3.  The  Romans  were  warlike. 

4.  We  are  wrong. 

5.  The  whale  is  a  mammal. 

6.  The  stars  are  distant. 

7.  Temperance  is  a  virtue. 
8:  Tadpoles  become  frogs. 

9.  A  chrysalis  becomes  a  butterfly. 
iO.  The  children  seem  happy. 

11.  This  plum  tastes  acrid. 

12.  An  owl  looks  wise. 

13.  A  church  is  an  edifice; 


SUMMABT. 

thou  t"*"**"'^  "  *  combination  of  words  expwuing  a  eomplete 

II.  Th«  snbject  names  that  of  which  something  is  thought. 

III.  The  predicate  tells  what  is  thought. 

IV.  A  simple  sentence  is  one  that  contains  but  one  subject  and 
one  predicate.  "^  " 

w„!l'  .*"  '???"'*'  ^  '°°''*"'''  "  '  ""''  "  "O'^'  ""Jded  to  another 
word  to  modify  its  meaning. 

VI.  The  simple  subject  may  be  modified  by— . 
1.  An  adjective  :  as,  "  Bright  stars  twinkle/' 

O        A    — .__ J .. 


2.  A  poisesaive  nonn :  as,  «'  Tho  bov's  bravprxr  rr. 

-. .  — J  — 
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3.  A  noun  in  apposition  :  as,  "Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind.'* 

4.  An  adjective  phrase  :  as,  "  The  study  of  history  is  useful" 

VII.  The  predicate  verb  may  be  modified  by— 

1.  An  adverb  :  as,  "  The  fire  bums  brightly. » 

2.  An  adverbial  phrase  :  as,  "  Columbus  sailed  yrom  Palos," 

VIII.  A  verb  that  does  not  express  a  complete  statement  may  be 
completed  by — 

1.  An  object:  as,  "Columbus  discovered  ^merico." 

2.  A  predicate  adjective  :  as,  "  Gold  is  yellow." 

3.  A  predicate  nominative  :  as,  "  Gold  is  a  metal.** 


REVIEW  EXERCISES, 
a. 

Combine  each  of  the  following  sets  of  statements  into  a  well- 
constructed  simple  sentence.  Give  the  simple  subject  and  predicate, 
and  mention  the  modifiers  of  each. 

1.  We  skated. 

It  was  in  the  winter  evenings. 

The  evenings  were  cold. 

They  were  frosty. 

It  was  on  the  mill-pond. 

The  mill-pond  was  near  our  father's  house. 

2.  A  boy  threatened  to  eat  me. 

It  was  during  my  first  day  at  school. 
He  was  a  big  boy. 
He  had  a  wide  mouth. 
He  had  large  teeth. 

3.  The  school-house  stood  on  a  hill. 
The  school-house  was  old 
It  was  red-colored. 
It  was  shabby. 

The  hiU  was  bleak. 

■J 
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It  was  cold. 

It  was  deatjtute  of  trees. 

4.  An  Italian  mariner  made  his  appearance. 
This  was  in  the  last  quarter  q£  the  16th  century. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  Genoa. 
He  made  his  appearance  at  various  European  courts. 

6.  A  cook  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  fat. 
He  was  French. 
He  appeared  on  deck. 
It  was  soon  after  breakfast. 

6.  The  beaver  constructs  [something]. 
It  is  his  house  that  he  constructs. 
He  constructs  it  '.nth  great  skill. 
He  constructs  it  before  winter. 

7.  Leonidas  died. 
He  was  a  king. 

He  was  king  of  Sparta. 
He  died  like  a  hero. 
He  died  at  Thermopylae. 
Thermopylae  is  in  Greece. 

8.  The  boy  wrote. 

He  was  a  good  boy. 

He  wrote  a  letter. 

He  wrote  to  his  father. 

He  wrote  from  school. 

He  wrote  on  his  birthday. 

It  was  a  long  letter. 

He  wrote  it  early  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  it  before  breakfast. 

9.  James  Watt  died  in  1819. 

He  was  the  great  improver  of  the  steam-engino. 

He  died  at  Heathfield. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
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lU.   Wellington  gained  a  victory. 

He  was  coinniander-in  chief  of  the  allied  army. 

The  victory  was  decisive. 

ft  was  gained  over  the  French. 

The  battle  was  fought  at  Waterloo, 

Waterloo  is  in  Belgium. 

This  took  place  in  1815. 

b. 

1.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  subject  modiaod  by  two  ad- 

jectives. 

2.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  subject  modided  by  a  pos- 

sessive noun  and  an  adjective. 

3.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  subject  modified  by  a  noun 

in  apposition. 

4.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  subject  modified  by  two  ad- 

jectives  and  one  adjective  phrase. 

5.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  subject  modified  by  a  pes- 

sessive  noun,  an  adjective,  and  a  phrase, 
(x  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with   ihe  predicate  verb  modified  by 
three  adverbs. 

7.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  predicate  verb  modified  by 

two  adverbial  phrases. 

8.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  subject  modified  by  an  ad- 

jective  phrase,  and  the  predicate  verb  by  an  adverbial  phrase 
0.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  predicate  verb  completed  by 
an  object.  ^  . 

10.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  with  the  predicate  verb  completed  by 
a  predicate  adjective,  and  another  by  a  predicate  nominative. 
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a. 


an  abstract  from  memory  after  reading  the  iollowing  piece  •— 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 

Two  men  were  at  work  one  day  iu  a  ship-yard.  Thov  were  hewin. 
a  piece  of  timber  to  put  mto  a  ship.  It  IL  a  amaH  pi-eTa^d^^^^ 
worth  much.     Ab  they  cut  off  the  chips,  they  found  a  wormTh  tL 

sjrr    '\T'   '^^-^^^^^-i-l^long.    '^ This  wood  Hon^.^ 
saiu  one  ;  •*  sh^U  we  put  it  in  ?  "  ^' 

course'"'*  '""  '  ^"'  '  *'^  ''  "^^  «^  ^  '•  ''  ^^  "-^^  be  se..,  of 

and  ^;^':;^:^r  '^  ^*'"  ^^^"^^  ^  ^*'  '^^^  *^-  -^  -— 

"  N^'  I  *hmk  not.    To  be  sure  the  wood  is  not  worth  much  •  but  I 

one ,  put  It  in  So  the  wormy  piece  of  wood  was  put  in.  The  shin 
was  made  and  she  looked  very  noble  indeed.  She  went  to  sea  and 
for  a  number  of  years  did  weU.  But  -t  was  found  nn.A^,' 
age  that  she  grew  weak  and  rotten.  Lr  timber;  wL  tuZ7T 
much  eaten  by  the  worms.  The  captain  thought Trul^  t  get 
her  home  ;  but  she  sprang  a  leak.  She  fiUed  with  water  ZdJn 
after  sank  with  all  the  goods  and  most  of  the  crew  on  board  " 

You  see  that  a  fine  ship  and  many  lives  may  be  lost  by  a  litile  worm  • 
And  how  much  evil  may  a  man  do,  when  he  does  a  sma^  wronr^  he 
did  who  put  the  wormy  timber  into  the  ship.  ^' 

b. 

Write  from  memory  any  of  the  following  stories  f 

1.  Little  Red  Riding-hood. 

2.  Cinderella. 

2.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  goats. 

0. 

Write  short  compositions  on  any  of  the  following  subjects. 
METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

OuTLiNiC :  Where  found ;  how  mined  or  quarried ;  qualities ;  uses. 

1.  Iron. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  Silver. 


4.  Copper, 

5.  Lead, 

6.  Quicksilver. 


7.  Marble. 

8.  Coal. 
9-  Graime. 


my  increase 
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TREES. 

Odtlinb:  Where  found  •  diut  •  K<>;»k4.    *  v 

2.  Thee.™  5.  The  oh,.eaut  I'  S  K,^ 

3.  The  beech.  6.  The  oak.  o    ';^^  .       V^' 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 
Write  short  descriptions  of  the  process  of  making  such  of  th. 
^^^I^;^<^e.  as  are  manufactured  i.  or  near  thf  ^at  whl^ 

2.  Books.  Tw     \  5.  Cotton  cloih. 

-^.  uooka.  4.  Horseshoei.  &  WooUena. 


ti.; 
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XXXUL-THE  mjm  I  ftoper. 

Select  from  the  foUowiug  examples  all  the  nouns  that  are  the 
names  of  poHicula/r  persons,  places  or  things. 
MoDiL :  "  Walter  visited  London,  and  saw  Hyde  Park  and  the  Tham«^» 

nlZf^'  V^^^  ''T  '^  *  V^^^^lB^  person  ;  -  London-  ib  the 
name  of  a  particular  place  :  "  Hvde  Vavh  '>  io  +1,.  «^         .;  ..    , 

obiPPf  .  <<  Th.r^     »  .   xu  ^  *^®  ^^^^  ^'  *  particular 

object ,      Thames  »  is  the  name  of  a  particular  river. 

ar!^e'"^3\T''fTi'?u'^""'"^'''  '"^  ^^^"'  2'  ^^^^  gave  Emma 
13;^  ^  S'  r'  ^'''^  ^^^'  ^  philosopher.  4.  Watt  and  Fulton  were 
mventors.  5  Hahfax  ih  in  Nova  Scotia.  6  Quebec  is  a  large  province. 
7 .  t]nna  is  the  moat  populous  country  in  the  world.  8.  Jerusalem,  my 
happy  home  I    9  Carlo  is  a  good  dog.     10.  The  Rhine  is  not  so  wl 

inLr^e      ifrTt  i''-  "'^  ^'^^  ^'^  *^^   highest  mountain 

Explanation  -The  name  of  a  particular  person,  place  or  thing, 
18  an  individual  or  special  name.     It  does  not  belong  to  the  person 
place,  or  thing  by  nature,  but  is  giv  'n  to  the  person,  place,  or  thing 
to  distmguish  that  one  from  others  of  the  same  kind. 

In  grammar  such  names  are  called ^rop^  nouns. 

Definition.-a  proper  noun  is  a  special  or  .individual  name. 

Capital8.--RULE  :  A  proper  noun  should  always  begin  with  a 
capital  letter. 
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*...  w.  -.e  >^e::r^r'°--    -- 

select  from  the  foSTSrSm"'^'^  . 

^  MoDia  :  «  The  cat  is  a  domestic  «iimaL" 

Examples.-l.    The  bud  shoots  forth     9   T^..      i    • 
laigeiit  trees  in  the  forest      <!  ^iL  7  .    '  "*''  '"  ™»  "*  *» 

grass  and  give  us  m  r  5  Birrt  T  'n""*  *^'''  ""''•  ^  ^"^^  «»* 
schoolroom  was  oZ  7  a  1/  T  .  w*''  *'  ^''«  "'»«  »'  ^e 
clouds  are  driftingTross'he  .I^^'^'r;?;  ""  ''fv"'""'"''  «•  "^^ 
-n  ?  10.  The  water  in  thedd  weU 'is  de«  A"  P  f  ^  °™  '"* 
taken  place.     12.  Sail  on,  proud  sih,"  ^"''*  *'"'«^'  >""  « 

Such  names  are  called  common  nouns. 

divTafs'ltitr^^^^^^  '"  *  "'""  ^^^°*^^  •  collection  of  in- 

aivianals  consiaer      as  forming  one  ^hole  or  body  •  thu*  n^.^.  n   * 

jury,  committee,  etc.  ^  *      ^'  ^^^w^*/"*. 


XXXV.-THE  KOUN :  Abstraet. 

Select  from  the  following  examples  all  the  nouns  which  are  tha 

names  of  qualities  or  actions.  ™ 

Model:  "  Wisdom  is  to  be  sought  for ;  mnuingisgood  exerci,.." 
Wisdom"   i"ci  fli/»  «« e ,.. 

lection.      -     " '  "''  ""^"'  "  *  '^^^"'^  '  ■'  *'"'*°^"8 '"  "  **»•  name  of  mi 
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ExMnploi-l.  The  whiteness  of  this  paper  is  remarkable    2    P- 
Albert's  goodness  was  known  by  aU.     3^^  WriZt  „s  f„l     4  ",^°'' 

hTt  Ln  wetVob'""'"'^  r  '"^"""'  r;[:Upfak 

for  the  rarity  7t'S.'z:,;:Tzz:'':''^'-  '■  ^'-' 

riding,  dancing,  singing,  are  name.'^f  actions       "  ''  '""'"'""^' 

Ezplanaaon.-Some  nouns  are  the  names,  not  of  things  but  „f 
quahUes  belonging  to  ,  number  of  things  Thl  a^fL,!  * 
cannot  perceive  by  the  senses,  but  we  can  th  nk  of  L^  f  T 
about  them.  Thus  many  things  are  ^jrand  M  t  T^ 
this  .uaUty  apart  from  tL  things  theirs;  n^Tt  t^ 

These  flames  of  qualities  are  called  abstract  nouns,  because  we 
consider  the  quality  apart  from  the  things  themselv!^  " 

Names  of  actions  are  a  kind  of  abstract  noua 

Dehniiion.—Ah  abstract  noun  is  the  n»n,.  „«• 
aolion.  is  tne  name  of  some  quaUty  or 

NOTE!._Most  abstract  noun,  of  quality  are  formed  from  adjectives 
a™i,ot,v.s.  ^tka^ko^s. 

^  goodness 

?"'*  purity 

•Z^''**'  temperance 

^^     ,.„  justice 

'P^"^^^^  splendor 

depth 

XXXVI.  -REVIEW  OF  If OirNf . 

There  are  three  subdivisions  of  nouns  : 

I.  PitoPER.    II.  Common.    III.  Abstract. 
I.  A  proper  noun  is  a  special  or  mdividual  name 
Jl.  A  common  noun  is  a  general  or  class  name. 
ill.  An  abitrdtot  noun  is  the  name  of  some  ^mlitu  or  action 


KEVIEW  OF  NOUNS. 
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EXERCISE  27. 

JMhe  Mowing  sentences  teU  the  class  to  which  each  ,^«, 

soldiers. . .  .i,  .co^„„  „„„„,  berrit'L":  t.n::>f  *  "^*'- 

1.  Napoleon  praised  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers. 

t  nL}""  """""""d^d  the  neatness  of  our  writina 

3.  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  * 

4.  Amsterdam,  like  Stockholm  and  Venice    i»  h,„it 

piles  driven  to  a  great  depth  into  le  "^Ud     '    "  ""'"''' 
0.  My  pony  is  named  Pegg> 
6.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  .  bited  by  many  tourists. 

8.  Aks  .  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio. 

9.  A  photograph  is  a  picture  made  by  the  light  of  the  sun 

10.  Alexander  had  a  horse  named  Bucephalus 

11.  Many  nver.  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  flow  into  the  Pacific 

'"  ^r:'f  OnTat^  '^"^"^  ^^^"*^^'  ''  ^"^^  ^^-*  -tenth  the 
13.  Hippopotamuses,  rhinoceroses,  and  gnus  are  found  in  Africa 

5  P  t?ATf  """"'^  ''  ^  '^"^"*^  -^  -^  amusement 
16   I     Z  T      ™  ^°*'^  *""  *^^  '^'^^^''^  of  hh  dispose  on 
16.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  the  pe.  i.  mightier  than  It'd. 

17.  From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall-stair, 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti, 


3Ar>fl.11C 
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ill 
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Sucli  tan  old  moustache  as  T  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

b. 

Rule  slates  or  paper,  and  write  the  nouns  in  the  previous  e> 
crciso  according  to  this  model : 


I'UOPEH. 


Napoleon 


OOMMON, 


ABSTRAOT. 


Boldiers 
tcaclier 


bravery 
neatness 
writing 


XXXVIl.  -THE  NOUN  J  Constructive  Exercises. 

a. 

Use  a  common  noun  (with  a  or  an)  as  predicate  nominative. 
Model  :  "  Colutc'ius  was  a  discoverer.'" 

1.  Columbus  was 5.  Lord  Pahnerston  was .... . 

2.  Shakespeare  was q.  J.ilius  Ctosar  was 

3.  Robert  Fulton  was 7.  Dickens  was. .  . . 

4.  Florence  Nightingale  was 8.  Mrs.  Hemans  was 

b. 

Write  a  sc^ntence  upon  each  of  the  following  subjects  by  stat 
ing  from  what  country  each  of  the  articles  named  is  obtained 

ip"  Draw  one  lino  under  each  common  noun  and  two  linef. 
under  each  proper  noun. 

1.  Tea.  4.  Gutta-percha.       7.  Raisins.        10.  Bananas. 

^.  Coftee.        5.  Ostrich  plumes.   8.  Dates.  11.  Indiffo 

3.  Ivory.         6.  Olive-oil.  9.  Wine.  12.  Pineapples. 

0. 
Write,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  your  teacher,  a  short 
account  of  yourself  by  answering  the  following  questions. 
Whe^  do  you  reside  ?  [Name  of  city  (or  town),  county,  and  province.] 
Wha.  IS  your  name  ?  [Giving  real  name.]    What  is  your  age  ? 


revious  ej 


cn 


THE  PRONOUN. 

Model. 

Tpronto,  May  Ut,  1877, 
Dear  Miss  Cheeryble : 

I  reside  in  Toronto,  County  of  York,  Ontario 
My  «a«,e  i.  Er^ily  FaUhf^,  and  I  ar.  ten  years  oi 
age,  . 

Your  a  truly, 

Ewjily  Faithful 


XXXVlli-^THE PKONOUir :  Pewonal. 

H  1*1  S.."      '  ■""  ''''  "■^'  ^""  ■="-  »™-"    2-  "  Frank  like,  hi,  dog  „d 

stands  for  the  ..«  "d  g"h';r°?  J*",*"',  "'!-'•''"  "'' 
"Frank."  'ne  word      him     stands  for  tho  .loim 

Examples — 1-  I  come  to  burv  OmMr  „«*  *.       •     .. 
madam,  you  find  yourself  bett"7 thS;  *  *"  ""T  .  "•   ,'•  '  """''• 
ho  «ays  she  will  come  when  .he  hrCnH  7'  .,    ,  .    "  '^^^  *"  *""  ^ 
boy  saw  the  mouse  as  it  ra^  ZZ   he  L        s    «  '  "*""•    *  ^'"' 
breakfast!    0    The  chiM™l  "'"'•    6.  Have  you  had  your 

look  i„  at  th.  „p7n  doo       7   rLr""  k"'""'  '"""  """o''  •■"'  'he, 
Charles  went  to  Part  with  hi.     ?  ^°''' ''"'  ^""  ^"  ""'  ''°'P  ■»«•    » 

«.  ^''-opin^r  Mrtrrz^h^—r^  -^-^  "»• 

10.  I  come  to  .peak  to  you  of  what  he  wi«h'd~ 
Enoch   your  husb«nd  :  I  have  ever  said 
You  cho«e  the  best  among  ue-a  strong  mnn  • 

ToV^r.^'  ^"'^  ^'  ^^^^*  '^^  «^*  h"and' 
- — 6  "V  vrmeu;  aaa  bote  it  through,, 


fit    (-  -J 


ill 


}        :|.f 


It  < 


M  SUBDIVISION   or    THK    ,..„,«   oP  SPKEOII,      [s,c   I„ 

every  ume  he  had  to  make  a  .tatemont  abo  t  £0  f    """'  """"' 

ino  pronoun  which  we  uao  fnr  h.^  ""soir. 

addressing  is  called  heTron  „  „  1"""""  .  "'"  '•"^''"  ""  "« 
because  it  would  be  ver/tZr:  tllZlrC'th  ''  '  "'"' 
namocverytime  we  address  them.  Besidosri  ^.  ^"'^'^ 
"*  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  person  to  th^!  '""''*'"  "'"^ 
Three pronouns-A^  ,/,.  .J^v  '°7''on"v.- ara speaking 

.re  have  already  led  hv' „  H  ""  '"'"^"^  "'  "°""^  '^'"«h 
=f  repeating  ZZL  wo  I  '  T^ T  .it  ""'''^ «' *»' 
third  person.  "  "*"'"^  pronouns  of  the 

.&-;h^zre^~ne::r--^ 

JN  JlH..— The  principal  pronouns  are  ; 
■^     ■ denoting  the  speaker 

y1 1™°""^'  ""  "P^"*"  »><'»«  «»h  other.. 

h""-. '**"'""'e  ""^  » -"ore  persons  spoken  to. 

She  I  ....denoting  the  person  or  thing  spoken  ot 

-.^•"y **"°''''S  the  persons  or  things  spoken  of 

^^2«P-o->  Pronou.  "I"  should  .,wa,.  he  written  as  a  capita, 


XXXIX.-THE  PBOKO0N:  Kelative. 


•      [sec.  III. 

snoto  himsclj 

It  is  used 

8  "wu  name 

rsoii  we  are 
It  is  used 
Iieir  proper 
ippeiis  that 
3  speaking 
ouns  which 
liant  effect 
uns  of  the 

denote  th( 
spoken  of, 


•y  its  form 
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a  capital 


«fc  retatf 


r^^^l  rr^;:;'"  '-''  "^^  ^^^  ^-«  ^^^^  --  ^nna  wm  .ece-v.,  the 

Theprcmoun  ''who"  relates  to  tho  noun  ''man-"  fK 
"  that  "  relates  to  the  noun  -  horse  •  -ihT  V     ^*  ^''''"^"" 

to  the  noun  -  reward."  '  ^'''""""      ^^"^^ "  '^^^tes 

Examples—l.  This  is  the  lady  who  called  on  vou      o    T  h.      i    . 
the  book  which  I  brnrnhf     m    r       i  »"""  ou  you.     J.  1  have  lost 

ever  brought  to  this  country  5  f  knr.w  ll  !  ^  ?  '^^ "'''' 
Uwc    +1      r  t  •  ,  u«tiy.     o.  1   Know  what  you  wish,     ti    Am 

tho.o  the  dogs  which  your  father  had  with  him  ?     7    Th  i     , 

mercy  shall  receive  mercy.     8    I  who  Z2l  I  ?""  "'^''^  ^"'** 

did  the  deed.  9.  You  who  are  o  tastf!i  I  n"  '"  *'"  "'"  '^^* 
of  your  ability.  10.  The  boy  and  the  d  7  ''''"  '""^^  "'^^^^"^^ 
11.  I  do  not  Lw  which  o'y:     to  Li  e      12    I^  T  '"",'  ^"• 

.nakos  the  body  rich      13    The  Indim      ,        *        ''  '^'  '"'"^  *^'**^ 
A      r  I     ,         ,  Indians  hved  m  wigwams  which  fhfiv 

made  of  bark  or  the  skins  of  animals     14    <^r>i^r«  .f  ^ 

man  that  ever  lived.  ^''^*'"'^"  ^^  *^«  ^i«««* 

15.  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind 
Satan  exalted  sat.  ' 

Explanation.-Some  pronouns  not  only  stand  for  nouns  but  also 
connect  s^toments.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  "We  love  pdo 
ove  us,"  the  pronoun  "  who  "  stands  for  the  noun  "  peopr  aLrat 
the  s«ne  t.me  connects  the  statements  "  we  love  people  "  aLd"  We 

SUoe  these  pronouns  carry  our  mind  back  to  a  noun  .oing  be- 
fore,  they  are  called  relative  pronouns;  and  the  noun  to  which  thev 
refor  .s  called  the  antec^nt     (Antecedent  means  going  Je>.  )      ' 

Dehniwon  I.-A  relative  pronoun  i.  one  that  refers  to  a  pre- 
ceding  noun  or  pronoun  and  oonneots  two  statements  in  a  sentenee. 

Definition  II.-The  antecedent  of  a  relative  i,  the  noun  or 
pronoun  represented  by  the  relative.  . 

3S0TB The -"l-Hv, 

■     -ne  „i„t,>>i  j,^u„„uj,j|  are  .  «./»,  wMcA,  what,  timt. 
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XL.  -THE  PEONOUH :  Interrogative. 

b  !S  J^S,  :"""'""^  ^""'^'-  ''"  P~  -»'«"  -  -^ 

Model  :  "  Who  did  it  ?  ••    "  ■tot,;^!,  v  j 

Tl,  ^    »    u    „  '''^  ^''^  '"*'  •       "  What  shall  I  say  f  " 

The  words  "  who,"   "  which  "  and  "  wino+  »  ,  •       .  , 

tiona.  are  used  in  asking  ques 

Examples. — 1.    Who  comes  here  i     9   wi,^  i  n  j  ^i 

Which  of  you  did  that?    4   What?,  tl,.  f  '""^  '''*'"'    =*■ 

rogativef  5.  To  whom  did  vTu  !ff  1  """""'"^  °'  *•">  ""''''  "'"^■• 
r  wi,-  u  ■  ^"™<"n  I'd  you  offer  the  present?  6.  What's  thi.i 
r.  Which  of  the  two  do  vou  maun  1    a    -ail  ,     "nats  tins) 

have  you  got  to, ay?       ^""  ""'»•"    »•  ^ho  comes  here?    9.  What 

DEFiNiTioN^-An  interrogative  pronoun  i,  a  pronoun  used  ir 
Mtaig  a  question.   They  are  who,  which,  and  what. 


XLI.-BEVIEW  OF  FB0N0VH8. 

There  are  three  subdivisions  of  pronouns  • 

o/the^Ts:lCtTi;:Zr  -'-  '^  "^  ^---etheriti. 

.li^'f jL^ro  iZer  iui-Lu  -"»^^«  -- " 


-'IP" 


EXERCISE  28. 

be/oCl  '""""'"^  '"''""'  ''"  *^  "^  ">  -'■'^l'  «-h  ^.o„«.„ 

«  -oau  1  say  to  him,  and  what  shall  1  do  ?    fi   Thi- J. 


EI.       [sec.  Ill 


rhioh  are  used 

;  shall  I  say  f  " 
In  asking  ques 

he  deer?    3. 

0  word  inter- 

What's  thiaj 

re?    9.  Whaf 

10  un  nsed  ii 
r. 


A.TIVB. 

whether  it  is 
ing  noun  oi 
n   asking   a 


3h 


pronoun 


9.    2.  Who 

'  yesterday. 
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vsit?  7.  Who  shouts  treason?  Let  him  die.  8.  Thou  hast 
all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  !  9.  We  have  just  rec  te^a 
geography  lesson.     10.  He  says  that  she  is  a  better Te^^^^^^ 

13.  Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the  snow 

You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know.       ' 

b. 

Rule  slates  or  paper,  and  write  the  pronouns  in  the  previous  ox- 
Brcise  according  to  this  model.  Previous  ox- 


PERSONAL. 


I 

you 
me 


RELATIVE. 

which 


INTERROQATIVB. 

who? 


0. 

Supply  suitable pronmns,  and  tell  the  class  to  which  each  belongs 

1.  John  says. . .  .knows  the  boy. . .  ..tole  the  apple. 

2.  Do  . .  .remember  the  place  where. . .  .met,  long,  lon« axro  ? 

3.  TeUme.       of  the  books....  want,  and... IshalfhaTf.^ 
* ^*«  *lie  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

5.  ...  .and. . .  .could  not  learn. . .  .was  there. 

6  James  has  lost  the  knife. ..  .his  father  gave 

7.  Jerusalem  was  the  city  to. . .  .the  Crusaders  bent  their  co™ 

9'  Th^W.    .  •  •  "*"''''  '^'''  ^^P^^^^^  '^^  «^ost.  ^- 

V.  ibu  18  the  house. . .  .Jack  built. 

""P"' •••*■"»•  ••""•°o°  be  able  to  write  good  EnglW.. 


XLII.-THB  ADJECTIVE  :On»Iifyiny. 

Select  from  the  following  examples  all  the  adjectives  that  d^ 
note  some  ,ualit,  of  the  thing  named  by  the  nour^t  !>  " 


>  .  ~.i 


..i 


1#^ 


I 


III 


( 


itii 
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Examplei.-!.  Good  .hepherdo  care  for  *.„j     i      ,. 
est  man  i.  the  noblest  work  of  God     3  Frid  '"'"•     ^-  ^  '«'"■ 

fellow,  with  straight,  strong  limb,  Yf  7  ""^  *  T"^' '"""''™'' 
apples     5.  CleverU  oan^oa™  ^iffltlt tloT  '"Z  t  T 

vUlage.     ,0.  Th^e  loftiosTmo^ntlra^eTJ^ar^r^tl:  ™'" 
the  great  fountain  of  light,  showered  down  his  rayt^  ^^  '""' 

12.  Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
^^D™tON.  -A  ,„aUfyi„g  ^,„«,,  „  ,„,,^,,,„„^,,  ^ 


-I 


I 


NOTES. 
I.  Adjectives  show  qualities  of  different  kinds  :  as. 

Oolor..,..|t'^^f*^o^««-    ^  black  dog.    A  red  hook. 

i  A  yellow  &ow^r.    A  purpfe  dre^s.    A  crimson  s^h. 

Size j  A  ;ar<7e  house.    A  smaW  cottage.    A  broad  road 

(  A  narrow  T^^th.    A  low  chimney.    A  fall  chimney. 

KinA      Ji'f^f    ^^/^«^«^«bed.    A  hard  rock,    ^o/isand. 
Kmd....^Ajlercetiger.    A  gentle  lamb.    Fine  weather 
{AtweetHpple.    A  strong  hand.    A  brave  hea^t 

II.  Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  proper  nouns,  and  hence  art 
called  proper  adjectives :  thus— 


?BOPBR  NOUNS. 

China, 

Italy, 

America, 

Spain, 

Scotland, 

Turkey, 


rsOPXR  AOJECTITBS. 

Chinese. 
Italian. 
American. 
Spanish. 

Scotch  (or  Scottish). 
•      Turkish. 
Oapitals.--RuLE  :  Proper  adjectives  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 


Qd  hence  art 


THE  ADJECTIVE.  «m 

XLTII—THE  ADJECTIVE :  Limiting. 
Select  from  the  following  examples  all  the  adjectives  that  merely 
Vomtout  the  thing  named,  or  denote  the  numher  or  quoMj  of 
It.    Also  select  the  articles. 

Model  :  "This  book  h«  belonged  to  my  sister  for  four  years." 

is  nsp^r.^  "  ?'!"  "  """'^  '"  P"^*  ""*  *^  b««^  J  the  word  -  four  '• 
18  used  to  denote  how  many  years. 

2  ^,^^7*«»--l-  .^^^^.^""^  ^"'  ^^^^"S^^  *«  °^y  «i«t«r  for  four  years. 
8weet  notes.     4    Your  six  pigeons  are  dead.     6.  On  the  second  day 

7.  What  a  beautiful  flower  you  have  !     8.  Our  brave  soldiers  faced 

TTherr  J"'  *'"  ^'"-^'^^^  «^^^^  *^^  «ld  b--  house 

10.  There  are  seven  days  m  a  week.     11.  Most  boy.  enjoy  skating. 

13.  Tet  betatiM  and  bright  he  stood, 
Aa  bom  to  rale  the  Btotm ; 
A  crettore  of  heroio  blood, 

^P«wid,tfcoiigh  child-like  form. 

DEFINITION.-.A  limiting  adjective  ig  one  that  merely  defines  or 
restncts  the  meaning  of  a  noun. 


NOTES, 
named'^'^^i'"''*'"^  adjectives  serve  merely  to  point  md  the  thing 

this  horse  (the  nearer  one), 
that  horse  (the  farther  one). 
11.  Some  limiting  adjectives  show  the  quantity  of  a  thing  :  as- 
''  1.  Fixed.  One  ox.     Two  oxen.     Three  cows. 

The^rs^fox.    The  </iird  horse.    The  fourth 
dog. 

JSach  individual.      Either  man.      Neither 
woman. 
2.   Uncertain,     ^ome  persons.     0//ier  persons. 
All  children.     Many  children. 
Several  women.      F^n  air]a       Mno*  Ur^^ra 
No  persons.     Every  traveller. 


Number. 


i 


l^i 


I 
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Bulk,    r-""""*-    Much»ugtx.    ii«,«milk.    ^„j,  bread. 

^«  i.  u.ed  before  words  beginning  with  vowel  so.    ,       ,  before 
m^ds  begmnmg  with  consonant  sounds  .  a  .  a  man  ;  .  hou  ■, '    .  ye^ 

IV.-Pronomina.  Adjective.. -So.   ,  limiting  ad  ectives  mav  bv 
themselves  represent  a  noun.    These  are  caUed  pLo^unJ^d  "Xe^^ 

LuiiTwa. 

rROUCMKAh. 


LocVon  this  picture. 
Both  boys  are  studious. 
Have  you  seen  any  geese  ? 
Some  girls  are  lazy. 


Look  on  this. 
Both  are  studious. 
Not  any. 
Some  are  industrious. 


XLIV.—aEVlEW  OF  ADJECTlVFiS. 

There  are  two  general  subdivisions  of  adjectives  : 
I.  Qualifying.  h.  Limiting. 

I.  A^qualifying  adjective  is  one  that  denotes  a  quality. 

II.  A  limiting  adjective  is  one  that  merely  defines  or  restricts  the 
meaning  of  a  no- n. 

Tlie  articles,  the  and  a  or  a/n,  are  limiting  adjectives. 


i 


¥ 


«■?: 


EXERCISE  29. 

adjechvea  m  the  following  piece  : 


QUALIPTINO. 

little 
green 


LIMITING. 


this 


articles. 


a 
the 
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id. 

*»  i  tl  d,  the 

'*  before 
tyear; 

ni  iihey  pre- 
ss may  by 
adjectivoB : 


SILK. 

^0  get  Bilk  fron.  a  caterpillar  called  the  silk-worm.  This  little  crea- 
ture is  green  in  color,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  muiberry-tree. 
Jt  is  hatchetl  from  an  egg  about  the  size  of  a  raintard-seed,  and 
changes  its  skin  Tour  times  before  it  reaches  its  full  size.  When  full 
grown  it  loaves  off  eating,  and  covers  itself  over  with  a  pretty  silken 
case,  inside  .f  which  the  little  spinner  goes  to  sleep  for  some  time. 
When  its  sleep  is  over,  it  makrj  a  hole  in  its  case,  and  oomes  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  butterfly,  which  lays  a  number  of  eggs  and  then 
dios.  It  is  from  the  case  or  ball  spun  by  the  silk-worm  that  all  our 
silk  is  made.  The  balls,  or  cocoons,  as  they  are  called,  rre  thrown 
into  warm  water,  to  loosen  the  gum  with  whicli  the  si)k-worm  glues 
the  tlireads  together.  Then  four  or  five  of  tlie  threads  are  fastened 
to  a  reel  and  wound.  In  this  state  it  is  called  raw  silk;  and  it  is  next 
sent  to  ^he  silk-mill  to  be  prepared  for  the  weaver.  The  best  silk 
comes  from  China,  where  silk-worms  were  reared  and  silk  was  woven 
into  cloth  hundreds  of  years  ago 


sstricts  the 


lasses  of 


n 


XLV.-THB  ADJECTIVE :  Constructive  Exercises, 

W»"'te  sentences  introducing  the  adjective  forms  of  the  foilowing 
proper  nouns.     ^~  Underline  the  adj  actives. 

Model  :  "  Switzerland.— Swiss  scenery  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty." 

1.  Switzerland.       3.  Holland.      0.  Japan.  7.  Paris. 

2.  Canada.  4.  Peru.  6.  Scotland.        8.  Turkey. 

Supply  suitable  adjectives. 

1.  Csesar  was  a general- 

2.  There  are scholars  in  my  class. 

3 dog  was  barking  at horae. 

4 house  on  the  hill  is  mine. 

0. 

Write  on  paper  or  slates  ten  sentences,  each  sentence  00Qtuinin| 
one  of  the  following  nouns  with  un  adjective  joined  to  it : 


li 


1 1 


i'"   ' 
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il 

ill 

i!: 

;i 

ii 
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I'ZT'     4'rT     ^■'"",-  ^-  ■»<'-*''-•     9- thread. 

^.  coat.         4.  Bhawl.      6.  monkey..    8.  waggon.      10.  aoissor. 

H^rite  in  columns,  on  slate  or  blackboard,   under  each  heading 
nme  more  adjectives,  denoting—  iieadmg, 

Mob..  :  "  A  little  red  cro,s  dog  attacked  a  g^j  y„„„g  pra^e^j  h„„,.„ 

2   ThiT  "1°''  ^'"■°'  ""^  **""=''^'*  »  ?»<"•  "Id  l^e  howe. 

4   S,tr^^  ''"  '  "'"'"^  *""'"^'  «"  '"■■'^1  black  kitten. 
S.  Two  tall  elm.tre,s  shade  the  old  brown  house. 


^^'^'-    »HB  Vma:  Transitive  and  Intxansitive. 

«5.St/r  '!:/°"TS  ^f -pi-  all  those  verb.  W,M  to*,  a. 
.(•J^d,  and  m  .mother  column  those  which  <lo  not  take  un  object : 

Lr;tetitirtotiir;t:-t  y^^ '^*^"- -y. «. 

calls  mo !    9.  Watch  him      10  r    ,  ^^"'  '™-""^*'  ™'     *•  W'"= 

in  a  little  hut  ■  vet  he  iL  ^  ■  t  ""''  "'  '^'^'^  P"""- '"""  <''™1" 
polka.  13.  I  Mt Iturfl  /  r'-  '■^■'^''  ^''""™  -J""™''*' 
tell,  funny  ,tor  I      iTn       /        ^^  •*""""'  '°''  ^°^-     "'  »'''  Joe 

i^ontfS"^^^'^"  "  ""'""**  ^™»^'  --«» 


If       s   hr 


[sec.  Ill, 

thread, 
scissors. 


h  heading, 

ze. 

'ge. 

putting  ic 

horse. " 


THE  VEBB. 


7S 


The  object  of  a  tranBitive  verb  u  either  a  noun  (or  pronoun)  or  some  word 
or  words  havmg  the  use  of  a  noun.  ««/  or  some  word 

Definition  II.-An  intransitive  verb  is  one  tiiat  denotes  (1)  a 
state  or  condiUon,  or  (2)  an  action  not  terminating  on  an  object. 

fl,/S.«^^f  ^*/j®  r*?  ""''  ^"*'^"^ '''"'  *°  *^  °^J«^*'  fo'  *^e  action  ends  with 
the  person  (or  thing)  spoken  of  as  doing  it. 


NOTES. 

I.  The  lame  verb  may  be  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  according 
to  its  use.     Thus—  ^ 

1.  Farmers  mow  (intrans.).    Farmers  mow  grass  (trans.). 

2.  Ice  melts  (intrans.).     Heat  melts  ice  (trans.). 

3.  Fire  hums  (intrans.).     Fire  hums  wood  (trans.>. 

ir .  Most  intransitive  verbs  require  no  words  to  complete  their  sense  • 
but  a  few  intransitive  verb,  take  a  complement,  or  completing  part  (see 
l^l!\^  ^'l!"'  ^'  sometimes  called  neuter,  copula,  or  apportion 
cation  ^^'  however,  simply  intransitive  verbi  of  imon.^lete  predi- 


^  take  an 
ect  : 

The  cow 
ivay.     6. 

8.  Who 
m  dwells 
aced  the 
Old  Joe 

awswei 

1  actioi] 

le  verb  h 


EXERCISE  30. 

Rule  slatee  or  paper  as  below,  and  write  the  verbs. 


growB 
invented 


verb  intrans. 
verb  trans. 


1.  The  mdia-rubber  tree  grows  in  Brazil.  2.  Whitney  invented 
the  cotton-gin.  3.  The  farmer  sent  his  servant.  4  The  moon 
moves  round  the  earth.  5.  Watt  constructed  the  first  ateam- 
engine.  6.  Milton  wrote  Paradise  Lost.  7.  The  patriot's 
heart  bled.    8.  Is  ho  coming  home  ?    Speak,  marble  Ups  ' 


>•  \:^-.A  ■.  ■• 


I'll 


I  » 


[:i' 
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10.  God  moves  in  a  myaterions  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform  : 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 


XLm-THE  ADVEKB :  Simp-a  and  Conjonotive. 

Select  from  the  following  examples  the  adverbs  that  simply 

— ^J  .e*  and  d.ting„ish  them  from  those  tl..t  connect  2^ 
ments  m  a  sentence. 

^^  Model  :  "  You  live  here."    "  I  know  where  you  Uve." 

Mere  is  an  adverb,  and  merely  modifies  the  verb  'Hive " 
an7' yo'u  1^!  >'''"^''  ^'  ^^^^°^^  *^«  *-  «*^*--t«  "  I  ^ow  '' 
stuStf/T^T  2.Iknowwhereyoulive.    S.James 

yorder.  ™™'"»» '     "•  Go  where  glory  waits  thee.     12.  Go 

wJ^^'Tw?""®"'"'  """^'•'^  ^«'^«  °°'r  to  ""odify  the  words 
with  which  they  are  joined.    These  axe  called  simple  adverbs 

A  few  adverbs  are  used  to  conneci  statements  in  a  seufence 
These  are  caUed  conjunctive  (that  is,  con-Joining)  adv,.  bs. 

DEFiNmoN  I._A  simple  adverb  is  one'iat  mere,-  modifies 
the  word  witii  which  it  is  used.  -aoaines 

DBFiNmoN  IL-Aconjanctive  (or  relative  •  'verb  i,  one  that 
not  only  modifle.  the  word  with  which  it  i»  ,sed  utcn^^ 
two  statements  in  a  sentence.  "-iw  of..neots 


■/■:'.r 
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NOTES. 


exercise:  8l 

Bale  dates  or  paper  as  belo-,!^  and  classify  the  a^..rt.  in  thi 


exercise. 


this 


SIMPLE. 


OONJDKOTIVa 


cheerfully. 


when. 


1.  I  will  cheerfuUv  accompany  you  when  you  are  ready. 

4.   Will  you  show  me  how  to  perform  this  example  ? 
Does  she  write  neafcly  ?    l;o  ;  quite  clumsily. 
Lfia  you  call  her  once  or  twice  ? 
Nero  was  exceedingly  cruel. 
He  refused  to  tell  his  fa  \eT  why  he  ran  aw.  .. 

b. 

Use  a  corresponding  adverb    for    eaoh    adjective    matin 
change,  in  words  as  are  necessary  :  thus--.  '       ^'°^  ''^'^ 


6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


'2' 


M 
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1.  He  is  a  slow  runner. 

2.  The  child's  sleep  was  soft. 


He  runs  slowlj/. 
The  child  slept  somi/. 


1.  He  is  a  svnft  writer. 

2.  Her  singing  was  sweet. 

3.  Their  failure  was  complete. 

4.  Your  labors  were  successful. 
6.  John  had  a  heavy  fall. 

6.  My  suspicions  were  correct 

7.  Wo  took  a  sly  peep. 

8.  I  gave  him  a  steady  look. 

9.  The  whole  blame  was  his. 
10.  He  showed  true  sorrow. 


He  writes 

She  sang .... 
They  failed.... 
You  labored .... 

John  fell 

1  susiDectod.... 

We  peeped 

I  looked....  at  him. 
Ho  was....  to  blame. 
He  was sorry. 


XLVni.-THE  CONJTOCTIOH :  Co-ordinate  and  Subordinate. 

ftoso  oontaiomg  and,  or,  but,  tAer,/ore-^i  distinguiah  hem  from 
Ao  sentences  containing  a  dependent  statement-that  sT^t^ 
aa.t  introduced  by  i/,  ^o.^,,,  „„fe,,,  ,^^f^  "''"  "'  "  «""^- 

Bnanple.     l.  I  wm  g„  ^^a  you  will  come.    2   I  will  M  if  v.n 

Sr^te"''"''  all  of  Europe.    L  ^dlL  Ttle r  a^'s?" 

«.ta, Ho  becamepoor  ""^'^  ^'  ""^  ""^^  ^^  *»  °" 

£splaimtion.-The  sentence"!  will  go  and  you  will  come" 

-ns.t3  of  two  statements-statements   !f  separate  ininTent 

ments  Jso ;  but  the  one  is  made  dependent  on  the  other ;  I  will  ™ 
proved  you  come  (meaning,  if  yo„  do  not  come,  I  will  not  go). 
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A  conjunction  which  connects  two  independent  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence is  called  a  co-ort^mate  conjunotion-that  is,  a  conjunction  join- 
ing  two  parts  of  the  same  order,  or  rank.  A  conjunction  which 
joins  a  dependent  part  of  a  sentence  to  the  principal  part  is  called 
a  subordinate  conjunction-that  is,  a  conjunction  joining  a  part  of 
u  lower  rank  or  order  to  another  part 

Definition  I.-A  co  ordinate  conjunction  is  one  that  connecte 
tvords.  phrases,  or  propositions  having  the  same  rank. 

Definition  II.  ~A  subordinate  conjunction  is  one  tiiat  conneots 
a  dependent  with  a  principal  proposition. 

NOTE.  —The  principal  conj  unctioDa  are— 

QUBORDINATB, 

if  lest 


IS. 


CO-OBDINATB. 

and  bat 

either— or 
neither— nor 
therefore    hence 


though    because 
unless      for 
that         liucG 


ii 


EXERCISE  32. 

Supply  conjunctions,  and  tell  whether  co-ordinate  or  subordinate. 

1.  The  clouds  soon  passed  away. . .  .sunshine  succeeded. 

2.  The  wicked  may  prosper  for  a  time, . . .  .they  will  receiv*  retribu. 

tion  in  the  end. 

3.  Contentment  is  better. . .  .riches. 

4.  He  was  gentle  in  manner,....  resolute  in  action. 

5.  We  shall  improve we  study. 

6.  Life  is  so  uncertain. . .  .we  should  always  be  prepared  for  death. 

7.  1  told  you he  would  fail. 

^ you  say  so,  I  cannot  believe  it. 

9.  You  will  succeed you  persevere. 

10.  We  study we  wish  to  learn. 

11.  I  shall  not  teU  you,  you  promise  to  keep  the  secret. 

12.  I  think Henry  is  older PaU, h©  is  not  so  tall 
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TABLE  FOR  BLACKBOARD. 

(  Proper. 

«0^ <  Common. 

'  Abstract. 

(  Personal. 
Pronoun <  Relative. 

'  Interbogativb 


Subdivirioni  of 
Parts  of  Speech. 


Adjective (Limiting. 

I  Qualifying. 

Verb (Transitive. 

I  Intransitive. 

Adverb  i  Simple. 

\  Conjunctive. 

Conjunction  ..  |  Co-ordinate. 
(  Subordinate. 


(11 


REVIEW  EXERCISES. 

^^Naine  the  class  and  suMnsion  of  each  word  iu  the  following 

.  '"^^Xr  rsr  i^in^  ':z^  ^^^  ^  ^^  a.. 

interesting  little  creature  w!  Tv  f  ^  ""*'  '  ^"^  ^^*  ^«  '^  an 
genuity  in'  wea:inrhrnest  .^f;^^^^^^  "^"'^'^'"^  «^^"  -^  - 
tienee  and  Pei.e  JranL     The  "^^^^^^^^^  P- 

substance,  which  is  contained  in  a  HHl.  l  T^''  ''  *  «^^* 

insect.  ""  ^  ^'**^®  ^ag  ^  the  body  of  the 

had  not  gone  far  until  he  saw  a  cat     hT  ?  ^*h  her.    Grip 
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ZITZ^  '"'  '^^'^'  ^^^^  *"  ^^«  -^^t  ^  ^-t  the  cat  never 

top  z  IT:  Kf  r!i7:;r  ^  ^^^  '^  ^'^^  ^^^-^^  -  *^« 

the  liveliBBt,  most  gracef^  cL,,  T  "^  T'  ^^*^""*  exception, 
squirrel  is  a'native  fZtrZTZ  "^J  '^1^'  ^°-  ^^^  %-^ 
^ny  of  the  tribe.  Its  coTorT  tL  1  .''  '  ""  ^'"^*y'  *"  "^^  "^^^^ 
the  fur  thick  and  short  tVassiZ'  T*  ^^''^^*^  *^^*  ^^  ^^y 
squirrel  kind,  are  lart;fl  "l^aZt'  t'h  ^'V  t''  '^^^^  ''"  ^"  *^« 
about  the  nose,  black  he  mil?  ««^*  J  *1^«  whiskers,  and  long  hair 
its  flight  is  wh Cand  deL^r  :  *^"*  ^''''''  *^^«  ^i**^«  -"i«^al  in 
chinchilla  ;  ilfoms  a  ^tit  ^^^^  'f^  *'"*""'  ^^^^  *^^  ^'  ^^  ^^e 
the  tail  is  iike  an^^el^lX^^^^^^  ^^  ^f '^egs  ; 

prised  by  the  appearance  of  this  fxTuisi^  mH  T  ^^'"'"^^^  «"^- 
I  had  seen  giving  it  a  most  ill  T  i  f  ^  ''^**"^^'  ^^^  Pi^^^es 
gusting.  The  young  onral "tfl^^^^^^  '1  '''*^'^  ^^^^'  ^^--*  <^- 
affectionate  when  unVeHonTnement.  '  ^^  '''  very  playful  and 

d. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sounds 

The  boy—O,  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea- 
Wit^  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair, 

Ihat  well  had  borne  their  part  • 
But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there. 

Was  that  young,  faithful  heart. 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 
a,-PiUiiijr  Blanks, 
THE  MARTINS. 

^'  n?^"k'  ■  i*""  ^"""""^^  '*°^-  •  •  -^^  t^o martins.    2.  One  anrin. 
on.... back  to  their  old  nest,   they.... a  sparrow        aSi 
....possesion  of  it  as  her  own.     3.  When 'the  Jarti^st 
....-,  the  sparrow.... at  them,  and  ....  not ....  ^e  nest 
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4.  The  swallows ....  some  of  their  companions  to  their  aid  ;  but, 
....  what  they  . . . . ,  they  ....  not ....  the  sparrow. ...  5.  At 

last  they. . .  .away,  and  the  sparrow  ....  (that ,  if  sparrows 

)  that  they her  to  ....  the  nest  in  quiet. 

6.  But  the  next  day  they  all back.     7.  There more  than 

a  hundred  martins,  and  each a  bit  of  clay  in  ita  beak. 

8.  Then  they to  work,  and. . .  .up  the  door  of  the  nest  with 

the  clay  ;  so  that  the  poor  sparrow  ....  not  ....  out,  and  .... 
of  course  for  want" of  food  and  air. 

b.— Answering  Questions. 
SUGAR. 

What  happens  to  sugar  if  you  leave  it  in  the  water  1 

Do  you  know  any  other  things  besides  sugar    that  are 
sweet  ? 

If  you  put  sugar  into  tea,  what  happens  to  the  sugar  ? 

If  you  put  sugar  into  tea,  does  anything  happen  to  the 
tea  ? 

FRUIT  TREES. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  do  fruit-trees  bloisom  ? 

When  is  the  fruit  ripe  ? 

When  do  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  ? 

Are  there  any  trees  which  are  in  leaf  all  the  year  round  1 


I 


c. —Composition  from  Outlines. 
BREAD. 


Made  from  wheat — crushed  in  the  mill — sifting  or  separating  into 
the  bran  and  the  flour— the  flour  then  formed  into  dough  by 
being  well  mixed  with  water — ^leayening  the  dough — mixing  it 
with  yeast  or  old  leaven — rising — baking — bread  made  from 
Indian  com,  barley,  and  rye — how  these  kinds  compare  with 
wheaten  bread.  [Girls  may  add  a  recipe  for  making  any  kind 
of  bread  or  cake.] 

d.— Abstract  from  Memory. 
TURNING  THE  GRINDSTONE. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember,  one  cold  winter's  morning, 
I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
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"  My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "  has  your  father  a  grindstone  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he ;  "will 
you  let  me  grind  my  axe  on  it  ? "  Pleased  with  the  compliment 
of  **  fine  little  follow,"  "  O  yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  down  in 
the  shop."  "  And  will  you,  my  little  man,"  said  he,  patting  me 
on  the  head,  "get  me  a  little  hot  water  ?  "  How  could  I  refuse? 
I  ran,  and  soon  brought  a  kettleful.  "  How  old  are  you  ?  and 
what's  your  name  1 "  continued  he  ;  **  I  am  sure  you  are  one  of 
the  finest  lads  that  ever  I  have  seen  ;  will  you  just  turn  a  few 
minutes  for  me  ? " 
Tickled  with  the  flattery,  like  a  little  fool,  I  went  to  work,  and 
bitterly  did  I  regret  it.  It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled  and 
tugged  till  I  was  very  tired.  The  school-bell  rang,  but  I  could 
not  get  away  ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the  axe  was  not 
half  ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  sharpened,  and  the 
man  turned  to  me  with,  "  Now,  you  little  rascal,  you've  played 
truant ;  scud  to  school,  or  you'll  catch  it ! "  It  was  hard 
enough  to  turn  a  grindstone,  but  to  be  called  a  little  rascal  was 
too  bad. 

e.— Letter-writing. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher,  giving  an  account  of  some  pic-uio, 
excursion,  exhibition,  play,  or  accident. 
NoiA—Carefully  read  the  "  Directions  for  Letter-writing,"  page  164. 
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SECTION  IV. 


MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 


XLIX.-MODiriCATIUNS  DEFIMED. 
A  noun  may  denote  one  or  iLore  than  one  of  the  objects  named 


as- 


■tar 
lady 
ox 


KOBI  THAN  ONE. 

stars 

ladies 

oxen 


The  distinction  between  one  or  more  than  one  is  called  number. 

A  noun  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  or  the  object  of  a  verb, 
or  it  may  denote  that  the  person  or  thing  named  possesses  some- 
thing. 

1.  Mother  [suhj.]  loves  baby  [obj.]. 

2.  Baby  [suhj.]  loves  mother  [ohj.], 

3.  The  boy's  kite  is  torn  [poss.  ]. 

These  differences  in  the  form  or  use  of  nouns  are  called  ease. 

An  adjective  may  denote  a  quality  in  different  degrees :  thus— 

1.  John  is  a  tall  boy 

2.  James  is  taller  than  John. 

3.  Richard  is  the  tallest  boy  in  the  class. 

The  changes  to  denote  different  degrees  of  a  quality  are  called 
comparison. 

A  verb  may  denote  an  action  now  gphg  on^  or  one  donCf  or  one 
to  be  done :  as — 

We  walk — we  ride. 

We  walked — we  rode. 

We  shall  walk — we  shall  ride. 
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The  form  by  which  a  verb  expresses  time  is  called  tenne. 
Any  grammatical  change  in  a  part  of  speech  is  called  a  modiflca- 
bion  of  that    irt  of  speech  ;  hence — 

Definition.— ModificationB  of  the  parto  of  Spewh  are  their 
^ammaticai  ohanges.* 


losses  some- 


REFERENCE  TABLE  OF  MODIFICATIONS. 
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Fronoan 


NUMBEE. 

Case. 

[Gender  and  Pbbson.] 

Person. 

Gender. 

Number. 

Case. 
Adjective  and   ) 
Adverb ^  Compat -son. 

'  Person. 
Number. 
Tense. 
Mood. 
^  Voice. 

The  preposition,  the  conjunction,  and   the  interjection  have  no 
grammatical  changes  (modifications). 


Verb 


L.~MODIFICATIONS  "'    THE  KOU»/ 

The  noun  has  two  principal  modifications  : 
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The  expression  "grammatical  form"  is  deemed  by  the  author  a  more 
exact  defining  term  for  the  "  properties  "  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  that  term 
IS  employed  in  his  advanced  grammar.  But  for  elementary  purposes  the  word 
modifications  "  may  be  preferred  as  less  abstract.  Teachers  will  please  ob- 
serve  however,  that  "modifications"  is  uSed  in  an  enlarged  sense,  embracing 
all  stnctly  grammatical  changes,  whsther  expifessed  by  inflections,  radical 
cnange,  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  or  by  mere  grammatical  relation. 
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I.  Number.    II.  Case. 

NOTE. — The  secondiuy  modifications,  namely,  gender  and  person  are 
explained  in  the  notes  on  page  87. 

1.  Number. 
Number  is  a  modification  expressing  one  or  more  than  one  of  the 
objects  named  by  the  noun. 

There  are  two  numbers,  the  singula/r  and  the  plural.  • 
The  Singular  number,  denotes  one  :  as  sta/r^  child. 
The  nlural  number  denotes  more  than  one  :  as,  stara^  children. 


Rules  for  Forming  the  Plural. 

Genekal  Rule.— The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally 
formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular. 
Exercise. — Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns : " 

bud  eagle  citizen  number 

flower  hawk  president  gender 

fruit  wren  monarch  case 

Special  Rule  I. — When  the  singular  ends  in  s,  sh,  z,  x,  or  ch 
soft  (as  in  ohurcH)  the  pluxal  is  formed  by  adding  esc  making  an- 
other syllable;  thus— 

gas,  gas-es  waltz,  waltz-es 

guess,  guess-es  fox,  foxes 

dish,  dishes  bench,  bench-es 

Obs.— Some  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  add  c«  without  m» 
crease  of  syllables  :  as,  hero,  heroes  ;  potato,  potatoes. 

Exercise. — Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns  : 
kiss  lash  topaz  thrush 

cross  birch  chorus  hoax 

match  compass  tax  miss 

Special  Rule  II.— When  the  singular  ends  ixi  y  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  the  plural  is  formed  by  changing  the  y  into  i  and  adding 

Es:  tlius 

sky,  skies ;  lady,  ladies  j  balcony,  balconies. 
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Obs.— But  w^en  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  General 
Uule. 

Exercise. — Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns : 

story  party  baauty  joy 

ray  quality  duty  pony 

injury  society  century  donkey 

Special  Rule  III. — Some  nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  form  their 
plural  by  changing  f  or  fe  into  y ,  and  adding  es  :  m— 

thief,  thieves  ;  wife,  wives. 

ExEBOiSB. — Write  the  plural  of  the  following  notuui  t 

knife  leaf  self  elf 

loaf  shelf  wolf  beef 

life  calf  sheaf  half 


feet 

teeth 

geese 


Irregular  Plurals. 

The  following  nouns  form  their  plural  irregularly  : 

man  men  ox  oxen  foot 

woman       women  mouse     mice  tooth 

child  children  louse        lice  goose 

[For  peculiarities  of  number,  foreign  pliiraU,  etc.,  see  Apperuiix, 
vages     173-176. 

2.  Caie. 

Oase  ie  a  modification  denoting  the  relation  of  a  noun  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

There  are  three  cases  of  nouns  :  I.  The  nominative.  II.  The 
POSSESSIVE.    III.  The  objective. 

The  nominative  case  is  that  form  which  a  noun  has  when  it  is 
the  subject  of  a  verb. 

The  possessive  case  is  that  form  which  a  noun  has  in  order  to 
denote  ownership  or  possession. 

The  objective  case  is  that  use  which  a  noun  has  when  it  is  the 
object  of  a  verb  or  o^  a  preposition.  Its  form  is  the  same  m  the 
nominative  case. 


f^ 


s 


: 


i 
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Rules  for  the  Possessive  Case. 

1.  The  pouessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  an  apostrophe  (') 
and  8  to  the  nominative  singular:  as,  boy,  boy's.  1     ^ 

2.  The  possessive  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  an  apos. 
tropheto  the  nominative  plural:  as  boys,  boys',  b  ut  when  the  nomi 
naUve  plural  does  not  end  in  s,  the  possessive  plural  is  formed  like 

the  possessive  sinj^ular :  as,  children,  chUdren  s ;  oxen,  oxen's ;  sheep, 
sheep's.  ^' 

Exercise.— Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural  (if  any),  q\ 
the  following  nouns  : 

1.  child  ;  prince  ;  woman  ;  kinf? ;  cable  ;  tutor. 

2.  peril ;  mercy  ;  father  ;  Henry  ;  aunt ;  cat. 

3.  Charles  ;  gardener  ;  brother  ;  poetess  ;  author  ;  painter. 

4.  sculptor  ;  engineer  ;  sister  ;  Socrates  ;  princess  ;  bridge. 

5.  house  ;  Peter  ;  righteousness  ;  ox  ;  thief  ;  sheep. 

'\  — — — — 

Deolension— A  noun  is  said  to  be  declimd  when  we  name  its 
three  cases  in  the  two  numbers ;  the  process  of  doing  so  is  called 
declension. 

Declension  of  Noims. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.     boy 
Posfi,     boy's 
Ohj.      boy 


BOY. 


FLUBAL. 

boys 
boys' 
boys 


LADY. 

8TN0DLAB. 

Nom.    lady 
Po88.     lady's 
Ohj.      lady 


PLURAL. 

ladies 

ladies' 

ladies 


MAN. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.    man 
Posa.    man's 
Ohj.     man 


PLURAL. 

men 

men's 

men 


SHEEP. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

N'om..   sheep  sheep 

Poss.    sheep's  sheep's 

Ohj,     sheep  sheep 


NOTES  ON  GENDER  AND  PERSON  IN  NOUNS. 
I.  Gender.— When  the  noun  is  the  name  of  a  male,  it  is  said  to 
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be  of  the  moueuUne  gender;  wb.9n  it  is  the  name  of  a  female,  it  is  said 
to  be  of  the  feminine  gender.  Things  which  have  no  sex,  or  which  are 
not  spoken  of  as  male  or  female,  aro  said  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Sometimes  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  is  shown  by  the  form 
9f  the  norni :  as,  Iton,  lioness. 

Sometimes  it  is  shown  by  prefixing  a  word  denoting  it  ax  :  as,  he-hior, 
the-hear.  ^ 

Sometimes  it  is  shown  by  the  use  of  quite  different  words  :  as,  hoy, 
girl;  bachelor,  spinster. 

II.  Person. — In  some  p-onowrw  the  names  ^irf,  second,  and  thtrd  per- 
sons are  used  to  denote  the  distinction  between  the  speaker,  the  person 
spoken  to,  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of.  This  distinction  is 
shown  in  the  pronouns  called  personal  pronouns  :  namely — 

First  person I      (denoting  the  speaker). 

Second  person you  (denoting  the  person  Bi>oken  to). 

/he  ^ 
Third  person <  fhe  >  (denoting  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of)* 

Uc    > 

We  sometimes  join  a  noun  with  a  pronoun  of  the  first  parson  :  as-— 

I  Paul  have  written  it. 
address  a  person  by  a  real  name  instead  of  a 
Plato,  thou  reasoneit  weU. 

The  noun  **  Paul  **  Is  in  the  j^r«*  person,  and  the  noun  *'  Plato  "  in 
the  second  person.  With  the  exception  of  such  examples  as  these, 
nouns  are  always  the  names  of  persons  or  things  that  we  speak  of— 
which  may  be  denoted  by  he,  or  she,  or  it— And  hence  are  in  the  third 
person.  Besides,  there  is  no  change  of  form  to  mark  the  person  of  a 
noun.  This  distinction  is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  in  parsing 
noum. 


And  sometimos  we 
pronoun  : 


LL— THE  N0T7N:  Constraotion  ExeroiiM. 

I. 

Write  three  sentences  on  each  of  the  following  noung,  bringing 
in  each  noun,  as,  1.  subject;  2.  possesme  ;  3.  object. 


■»f- 


I 

'1 

1 ; 

( 
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MoDBi.:  ''The  ocean." 
i.  The  ocemi  is  the  great  body  of  water  aurrounding  the  globe. 

2.  The  ocean's  greatest  depth  haa  never  been  found  out. 

3,  The  Sandwich  Islanders  love  -fche  ocemu 

1.  The  horse,      "*       3.  My  cousin.  5.  The  river. 

2.  A  ship.  4.  Shakespeare.  6.  A  tiger. 

II. 

Write  these  sentenoes  so  as  to  make  each  statement  in  the  singn 
lar  number. 

Model  :  "  Dutiful  children  obey  their  parentB."    Ohanged^A  dutiful  child 
•beys  its  parents, 

1.  Dutiful  children  obey  their  parents. 

2.  Men  are  mortal. 

3.  Sheep  have  valuable  wool  on  their  backs. 

4.  The  oxen  tread  out  the  com. 

6.  Little  women  sometimeo  have  great  minds. 

6.  These  deer  roam  wild  over  the  mountains. 

7.  The  schools  are  conducted  very  well. 

III. 

Write  these  sentences  so  as  to  make  each  statement  in  ihQ  plural 
number. 

MoDBL:  "My  boy's  tooth  is  decayed  by  eating  sweetmeats."     Changed- 
M.J  boy's  teeth  are  decayed  by  eating  sweetmeats. 

1.  My  boy's  tooth  is  decayed  by    iting  sweetmeats. 

2.  A  goose,  by  cackling,  is  said  to  have  saved  Rome. 

3.  The  mouse  has  been  nibbling  at  the  chees3. 

4.  The  ox  browsea  in  the  green  meadow. 

6.  The  sheep  furnishes  us  with  an  important  article  used  in  mak- 
ing clothing. 

6.  A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
•  Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds. 

7.  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God* 

8.  The  child  likes  to  play. 

9.  The  woman  washes  clothes  on  the  beach. 
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10.  A  deer  is  a  beautiful  animal. 

11.  A  salmon  was  leaping  in  the  water. 

12.  The  ox  was  drawing  the  team. 

IV. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  throwing  into  the  plural  form  the  statement 

2%e  valley  rejoices. 

2.  Write  in  the  singular  form  thli  lentence  :  Philosophers  survey 

manJtind  from  China  to  Peru. 

3.  The  cargo  has  arrived :  write  a  sentence  stating  that  more  than 

(me  has  arrived. 

4.  Write  in  the  singular  form  the  statement,  Good  wives  wish  to 

please  their  husbands. 

5.  Write  in  the  plural  form  the  statement,  A  man  tnes  to  he  rich. 
Monarchs  tax  their  subjects :  write  this  in  the  singular  form. 
Write  in  the  singular  form  :  Monkeys  flourish  in  Africa. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  man  In  the  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  mice  in  the  singular. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  child  in  the  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  penny  in  the  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing /eef  in  the  singular. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  ox  in  the  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  sheep  in  the  singular. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  sheep  in  the  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  teeth  in  the  singular. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  woman  in  the  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  geese  in  the  singular. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  ^mc«  in  the  singular. 
Write  a  sentence  introducing  hippopotamus  in  the  plural. 

V. 

Write  a  sentence  using  elephant  in  the  posseisire  form  singular 
Write  a  sentence  using  sun  in  the  possessive  form  singular: 
Write  a  sentence  using  lady  in  the  possessive  form  plural. 
Write  a  sentence  ueing  crocodile  in  the  possessive  form  plural. 
Write  a  stntence  using  sheep  in  the  nosstssive  form  singular  and 
plural. 

Write  a  sentence  using  calfia  the  possessive  form  plural. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


-r 


i 
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Ln-MODIFIOATIONS  OF  THE  PRONOUN. 

I.  Thx  PsRflONAL  Pronouns. 

The  personal  pronouns  have  modifications  denoting  person,  gen- 
der, number,  and  case.     Thej  are  thus  declined : 


anrauLAB. 


PLURAL. 


A'om.  Po»$.       Obj. 

I,      my  or  mine,  me. 

You,  your  or  yours,  you. 

He,   his,  him. 

She,  her  or  hers,    her. 

It    its.  It. 

Second  pers.,  wlernn  style.  Thou,  thy  or  thine,  thee.      Jj^om.  pi  Ye. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


First  person, 
Second, 

Mas, 
Third,  {  Fern. 

Neu. 


Nom,  Poss.  Obf. 
We,  onr  cr  ours,  us. 
You,  your  or  yours,  you. 

They,  their  or  theirs, 
them. 


I.  Except  in  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  which  has  a  form 
for  each  gender  (he.  she,,  it),  the  gender  of  the  personal  pronouns  de- 
pends on  the  gender  of  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Thus,  J,  thou, 
we,  you  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine  according  as  they  take 
the  place  of  names  of  males  or  of  females  ;  and  they  may  be  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter  according  as  it  takes  the  place  of  a  UMSculine,  a 
feminine,  or  a  neuter  noun. 

II.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  ha^e  two 
possessive  forms  :  my,  mine ;  yowr,  yowrs ;  our,  ours ;  also  the  third 
feminine  has  her,  Jiers.  The  former  of  etu:h  pair  is  used  when  joined 
with  a  noun  :  the  latter  is  used  when  the  noun  is  omitted.    Thus— 


I  my 
her 
our 
your 
their 


1 
) 


housOi 


But,  This  house  is 


^  mine, 
hers, 
ours, 
yours, 
theirs. 


II.  The  Relative  and  Interrooative  Peonouns. 

The  relative  and  interrogatire  pronouns  who  and  which  have 
aiodifications  denoting  case.     That  and  wh<it  are  not  declined. 
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Nom.      Pos».  Obj. 

m.  or  /.          Who,     whose,  whom. 

m.,f,oxn     Which,  whose,  which. 
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PLURAL. 

Nom.       Poas.  Obj. 

Who,     whote,  whom 

Which,  whoM,  which 


EXERCISE    33. 
ft. 

Fell  the  person,  number,  and  case  of  the  pronouns. 

1.  Heaven  helps  men  who  help  themaelves. 

2.  Promise  mo  that  you  will  send  him  what  he  want*. 

3.  Whatever  he  asks  I  will  give  him. 

4.  Avoid  such  companions  as  do  not  speak  the  truth. 

5.  Who  found  the  money  ?    It  was  wo. 

6.  We  bathed  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  whose  waters  floated  us  like 

corks. 

7.  I  think  I  know  what  you  were  talking  about. 

8.  This  is  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that  caught  the  rat  that  at» 

the  malt. 

9.  Whom  did  you  say  she  married  ? 

10.  Whatis  it  worth?    What  is  it  good  for  I 

b, 

1.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 

first  person  singular. 

2.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 

third  perron  plural. 

3.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 

third  person,  singular  number,  feminine  gender. 

4.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  the  relative  who  in  the  objective 

case. 

6.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  the  relative  which  in  the  posses- 
sive case. 

8.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  the  interrogative  pronoun  what 
in  the  nominative  case. 


1> 
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Lia-MODITIOATIONS  OF  THE  AIWECTIVE  AND  ADVERB. 

The  adjective  n^txj  change  its  form  to  denote  compan$on.    Thu*- 

1.  John  is  a  taU  boy. 

2.  James  is  taller  than  John. 

3.  Richard  is  the  taUat  boy  in  the  class. 

Explanation—The  expression  *'«  tall  boy  "  means  a  boy  who  can  be 
said  to  be  taU  '^  for  a  boy  ; "  that  is,  without  comparison.  But  when  it 
IS  said  that  "James  is  <a«er  than  John,"  we  mean  that  James  has 
more  of  the  quality  of  tallness  than  John  has.  And  when  we  say, 
Richard  IS  the  tallest  boy  in  the  class,"  we  mean  that,  as  regards  the 
boys  in  the  class,"  Richard  has  the  auaUty  of  tallness  te  the  greatest 
degree. 

Definition  I.-Comparison  is  a  modification  of  ad  jectivw  (and 
adverbs)  to  express  degrees  of  quantity  or  quality. 

DEFINITION  II-The  degrees  of  comparison  are  called  tiie  posi- 
tive,  the  comparative,  and  tlie  superlative  degree. 

The  podtive  degree  denotes  simple  quantity  or  quality. 

mie  comparative  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  the  quantity  or  quality. 

The  superlative  degree  expresses  the  greatest  degree  of  the  quan. 
fcity  or  quality.  ^ 


liii 

i 
PI 


Rule  for  Comparative  and  Superlative 
The  comparative  degree  ie  generally  formed  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive  :  as,  tall,  taller  ;  and  the  superlative  degree  by  adding 
98t  to  the  positive  :  as  tall^  tallest 

But  many  adjectives  of  two  syllables  and  aU  adjective*  of  more 
than  two  are  compared  by  prefixing  to  the  positive  more  for  the 
comparative  and  most  for  the  superlative  :  as,  splendid,  more  splerir 
did,  most  splendid  ;  heauHful,  mors  beauH/ui,  most  beautiful. 

NOTE.— The  addition  of  er  and  est  sometimes  causes  the  positive 
to  undergo  certain  changes,  according  to  the  rules  for  spelling  deriva 
tive  words ;  thus—  ^       * 
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blue    +w-^iuer*     (not  6^i*««r) 
red      -for™ redder*   (not  reiltr) 
happy -|-er= happier*  (not  happy^r) 

Irregnlar  Adjectives — A  fcv?  adjectives  form  their  compara- 
tives and  superlatives  irregularly.     Thus — 


'OsrriVM. 

COMPARATIVE. 

BDPBRLATIVli 

good 

better 

best 

well 

better 

be&t 

bad) 

evUj- 

worge 

wont 

ill    J 

little 

lets 

least 

many 
much 

more 

moft 

far 

farther  or  farther 

fartheit  or  fhrtheit 

near 

nearer 

'nearest  or  next 

late 

later  or  latter 

latest  or  last 

old 

older  or  elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

hind 

hinder 

hindmost 

[up:  adv.] 

upper 

npmost  or  uppermost 

[out:  adv.] 

outer 

utmost  uttermost  or( 

Ihe  Adverb. — The  adverb,  like  the  adjective,  often  uiudi 
change  of  form  to  express  compoHson, 
Adverbs  are  compared  in  the  same  way  as  adjectives :  thus— 

.  POBITIvn.  OOXr^kATITK  lUPrRIiATIVB. 

soon  sooner  soonest 

sweetly  more  sweetly  most  sweetly 


EXERCISE  M. 
a. 

Select  the  adjectives,  and  state  the  degree  of  comparison  of  each* 

1.  The  squirrel  is  a  merry  little  *ellow. 

2.  The  color  was  whiter  than  snow. 


*  Teachers  will  call  attention  to  the  rules  for  spelliiig  derivative  words,  ap» 
plicable  in  these  cases. 
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3.  The  ■httdowB  grow  longer  m  evening  approachea. 

4.  To-mor.ow  will  be  the  maddest,  merrieflt  day. 

6.  Homer  was  the  most  famous  poet  of  ancient  times.  ' 

6.  This  is  the  best  exercise  that  has  been  written  this  week. 

7.  The  sun  it  more  brilliant  than  the  moon. 

8.  A  T)ruden   man  saves  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

9.  Yesterday  was  a  pleasanter  day  than  we  expected. 
10.  The  Amazon  is  the  broadest  river  in  the  world. 

b. 

Write,  according  to  the  model,  sentences  stating  the  following 
facts.  Express  the  italicized  words  in  each  statement  by  one  a  Jjec 
tive. 


MoDBL :  "John  has  a  greater  degree  of  witdom  than  Alexander  »= 
wiser  than  Alexander, 


E  John  is 


1.  John  has  a  greater  degree  cf  wisdom  than  Alexander. 

2.  Sugar  possesses  the  greatest,  degree  of  sweetness  of  all  substances. 

3.  The  Mississippi  has  greater  length  than  the  Amazon. 

4.  Some  mountain  [naming  it]  has  the  greaUst  degree  of  loftiness  ol 

any  mountain  in  the  world. 

5.  Contentment  has  more  of  the  quality  of  goodmss  than  wealth. 

0.  Geld  has  greater  heaviness  than  silver. 

Select  the  adverbs,  and  state  the  degree  of  comparison  of  each- 

1.  The  boat  arrived  sooner  than  we  expected. 

2.  Higher,  higher  let  us  climb. 

3.  Tho  wmd  roared  loudly  among  the  stately  pines. 

4.  Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  Lark  across  the  foamiiJg  sea. 

6.  '-t  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
6.  This  field  produces  most  abundantly. 


LIV.-MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  VERB. 

iSfumber  of  Modifications.— The  verb  has  m  lificationa  of  five 
kinds :  namely,  I.  Person.  II.  Number.  III.  Tense.  IV.  Mood 
V.  Voice. 
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1.  Fonon  and  Number. 
DEFrNiTiON.-Person  anri  number  ia  verbn  are  modifications 
expressing  the  a4Teement  of  a,  Ferb  with  its  subject. 

Persoa.-Verbs  are  said  to  have  three  pGraons,  according  as  they 
are  connected  with  one  of  ihe  three  personal  pronouns.     Thus- 
i.  loull— (▼orb  in  the  yw-««  person). 
2.  You  call— (verb  in  the  second  person). 
He  [or  any  iiingulw  noun]  calls-(verb  in  the  third  persoa).       ' 

JTumber.— Verbs  are  said  to  hav^  two  numbers  aceordin^^  as  they 
are  connected  with  a  singular  or  a  plural  subject.    Thus— 
1.  The  boy  oalls— (vorb  in  the  dngular  number), 
a.  The  bo>«  call— (verb  in  the  plwcU  number); 

rJSJ^'7'^'^^'.'  "®  ""^'^  ^^"^  *°*"*^  ^°'"''  *^  "'"^  *5»e  person  and 
mimbor  of  a  verb,  and  usuaUy  these  modifications  can  be  told  only  by 
refcmng  to  the  .uoject.  "  A  verb  agree,  with  its  s-bject  in  person 
and  number.  "—Syntax,  Rule  U. 


EXEKCISE  80. 


TeU  the  person  and  number  of  each  verb  by  referring  to  the 
person- and  number  of  the  subject. 

1.  I  met  a  little  cottage  girl 

2.  The  lady  walks  gracefully. 

3.  You  learn  your  lesBons  quickly, 

4.  The  wind  blew  down  the  lofty  tree. 

5.  They  went  away  the  day  after  we  arrived, 

6.  He  ran  with  all  his  might. 

1'  I  remember,  I  remember  the  house  where  1  wa«  bom, 

8.  We  are  fond  of  swimming. 

9.  The  young  larks  have  left  their  nests,  but  they  cinnot  fly  far 

10.  I  thmk  we  are  never  weary  of  beholding  nature. 

11.  Varioud  officers  (ell  in  that  engagement  ^ 

12.  The  shaep  know  when  the  i«in  is  coming. 
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13.  The  Greeks  loved  the  fine  arti. 

14.  She  was  eight  ye&rs  old  she  said. 

15.  I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reaper  sung. 

b. 

Supply  verbs  of  the  proper  person. 

1.  Rain ....  in  showers.  4.  Because  they. ..  .sweetly. 

2.  He to  school  daily.         5.  How  hard  the  wind. . . . ! 

3.  I.... the  birds. .  6.  You. .  ..to  succeed. 

0. 

Change  the  following  verbs  into  the  singular  form,  using  a 
singular  subject  instead  of  each  plural  subject : 

Flowers bloom,  grow,  fade,  flourish,  thrive^ 

Animals. . .  .eat,  drink,  sleep,  live,  die. 


2.  The  Tenses. 

Definition. —  Tenftes  are  modifications  of  the  verb  to  denote 
the  time  of  an  action  or  event. 

NOTE. — The  tenses  denote  in  addition  to  the  time  of  an  action  or 
event,  the  degree  of  its  completeness. 

There  are  six  tenses  i  namely — 

Present  .Present  Perfect 

Past  Past  Perfect 

Future  Futiire  Perfect 


1 

1  ^H 

1 

1 
LA 

L 

3.  The  Moods. 

Definition. — Moods  (or  modes)  are  modifications  of  the  verb 
to  denote  the  manner  of  asserting  action  or  being. 

NOTE. — "  Mood  (or  mode)  is  a  gra^nmatical  form  denoting  the  style 
or  manner  of  predication. " — Swinton's  English  Grammar 
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There  are  four  moods  :  namely — 

Indicative  SubjuHctive 

Potential  Imperative 

The  indicative  mood  is  usea  in  the  statement  of  a  fact,  or  of  a 
matter  taken  as  a  fact. 

The  potential  mood  is  used  in  the  statement  of  something  that 
may,  can,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  in  the  statement  of  something 
merely  thought  of. 

The  imperative  mood  is  used  in  the  statement  of  a  command  oi 
request. 


4.  The  Verbals. 
DEFiNiTioN.—The  verbals  are  verb-forms,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  verb,  and  having  In  addition  the  use  of  some  other 
nart  of  speech 

The  verbals  are  of  two  kinds :  I.  Infinitives.  II.  Participles. 
The  infinitive  is  a  verbal  noun.    It  merely  names  the  action  or 
state  which  the  verb  asserts.     Thus — 

To  read  good  books  is  improving. 
"  To  read  "  is  an  infinitive.     It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  vevb 
because  it  takes  an  object,  "  books  ;"  and  it  has  in  addition  th«  use  of 
a  noun,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb*"  is."    Hence  "  to  road  " 
is  a  verbal  rwun. 

The  root  (or  root  infinitive)  of  a  verb  is  a  verb  in  its  simplogii 
form,  and  is  the  same  as  the  infinitive  without  the  preposition  to. 
Thus  read  is  the  root  of  the  verb  to  read. 

The  Gerund.— Besides  the  regular  form  of  the  infinitive,  the 
verbal  in  ing  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  an  infinitivo  :  tlms— 

Beadhig  good  books  (=to  read  good  books)  la  prefiteble. 

This  form  is  called  the  gerund.    The  freiuiu!  \%  a  veiM  noun. 


^ 
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rhe  participle  is  a  verbal  adjective.     It  shares  or  participates 
in  the  nature  both  pf  the  verb  and  of  the  adjective.     Thus— 
The  boy,  seeing  the  bear,  ran  away. 

"  Seeing  "  is  a  participle.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  verb,  be- 
CHUse  it  takes  an  object,  "bear,"  and  of  the  adjective,  because  it  is 
joined  with  a  noun,  '*  boy,"  to  modify  it. 

There  are  two  participles  formed  by  suffixes— the  present  parti- 
ciple and  the  past  participle. 

Rule. — The  present  participle  of  all  verbs  is  formed  by  adding 
ING  to  the  root :  as — 

write,  '*juriting ;  hop,  hopping. 

NOTE.— In  adding  ing  the  rules  for  spelling  derivative  words  must 
b©  observed. 

Rule. — The  past  participle  of  most  verbs  is  formed  by  adding 
ED  to  the  root;  but  some  verbs  form  their  past  participles  in 
other  ways:  as— 

tmte,  written ;  teU,  told, 

NOTE.— Verbs  that  do  not  form  their  past  participle  by  adding  ed 
belong  to  the  class  of  irregular  verbs.    (See  Definition,  page  99.) 


6.  Voice. 
Definition.— Voice  is  a  modification  of  the  transitive  verb,  ex- 
pressing  whether  the  subject  names  the  actor  or  the  recipient  of 
the  action. 

There  are  two  voices :  namely,  the  active  voice  and  the  passive 
voice. 

A  verb  in  the  active  voice  represents  the  subject  as  acting  upon 
an  object :  as — 

Watt  invented  the  steam-engine. 

"  verb  in  the  passive  voice  represents  the  subject  as  receiving 
dn  action  :  as — 

The  steam-engine  was  invented  by  Watt. 
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«•  Conjngation  of  Verbs. 
The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  tJiA  «tr.f       .• 
various  forms.  ^  systematic  arrangement  of  it^ 

There  are  two  conjugations  :  I   Thp  i?rPTTr  Ar>      tt  m 
GULAR.    These  two  coni,m«f  /'  -^^^/^^ular.    H.  The  irre- 

formed  by  adding  ed  to  the  root    t  froolt  ,        T"  """^'P'^  "» 
(past  participle)  lm,ed.  '       '      *'  '"'*'■  (P"*  **"»«)  Jowrf; 

derivX"""'  "*  ""'  ""•"»  '»*»  "-  "b"".  the  r„,«  ,„,  .p„u„, 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  whoao  r,,.*  * 
both,  are  not  formed  by  adding^  ^'1!  ""  P""  P*'*'"P'»'  "' 
tense)  (ooi  ;  (past  participle)  mZ  '  ""•  ^™°'>  "'*^'  (?"»* 

The  principal  parts  of ;.  rcrb  arp  •  T  T»,  «„ 

-W  ""SnS  r  — :^^  j;-  'n  oo„,„  tin,  otW 
must,  with  tlieir  variations.  '     '    '*''''  '^''^^^'  "^'^y'  ^«"i 

Oonjugation  of  a  Regular  Verb.- 
TO  LOVE. 

PHINOIPAL  PART,". 

_:^!!:;:;;;;:^;___j;«^^^       p«.*v^;e-,oved. 

*  The  conjugation  of  the  v«rb  t^  / -. 

ieguiar  verb.    The  synoDais  of  fh.  '"  """/''''^""^^  ^^®  common  form  of  the 
will  be  found  in  the  "IZ^^l  'p'V^'  ""  °'  '"^  "°™''  l"""-  "'■«"1- 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

The  present  indicative  is  a  simple  tense,  and  one  of  the  principal 
parts.     It  is  varied  thus  : 


smauLAB. 

1.  I  love, 

2.  You  love, 

3.  He*  loves; 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  love, 

2.  You  love, 
2.  Theyt  love 


Past  Tense. 


The  past  indicative  is  a  simple  tense,  and  one  of  the  principal  parts. 
In  regular  verbs  it  is  formed  by  adding  ed  to  the  root ;  in  irregular 
verbs,  in  some  other  way. 


BINOULAB. 

1.  I  loved, 

2.  You  loved, 

3.  He  loved  ; 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  loved, 

2.  You  loved, 
B.  They  loved. 


Futwe  Tense. 


The  future  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  auxiliaries  shaU  or  will  to  the 
root :  thus —  • 

1.  Expressing  simply  a  futwrt  action  or  evmt. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  I  shall  love, 

2.  You  will  love, 

3.  He  will  love  ; 


PLURAL 

1.  We  shall  love, 

2.  You  will  love, 

3.  They  will  love. 


2.  Expressir^^  a  deterrnkvaUon,  command,  or  threat. 


1.  I  will  love, 

2.  You  shall  love, 

3.  He  shall  love  ; 


1.  Wo  will  love, 

2.  You  shall  love, 

3.  They  shall  love. 


*  Or  any  other  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular— Me,  it,  etc.  j  or  any 
noun  in  the  singular  number. 
+  Or  any  noun  in  the  plural  number. 
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Fresent  Perfect  Tense. 
The  present  perfect  indicative  is  formed  by  joining  the  auxiliary  have 
mih.  the  past  participle  of  the  verb, 

SINOULAB. 

1.  I  have  loved, 

2.  You  have  loved, 

3.  He  hail  loved  ; 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  have  loved, 

2.  You  have  loved, 

3.  They  have  loved. 


PLUBAL, 

1.  We  had  loved, 

2.  You  had  loved, 

3.  They  had  loved. 


Past  Perfect  Tense. 
The  past  perfect  indicative  is  formed  by  joining  the  auxiliary  hM 
with  the  past  participle  of  the  verb, 

SINOOLAB. 

1.  I  had  loved, 

2.  You  had  loved, 

3.  He  had  loved  ; 

Futwre  Perfect  Tense. 
The  future  perfect  tense  is  formed  by  joining  the  future  tense  of  the 
auxiliary  have  with  the  past  participle. 

SI^GULAB,  PLUBAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have  loved,  1.  We  sh  all  or  will  have  loved, 

2.  You  shall  or  will  have  loved,      2.  You  si  all  or  will  have  loved, 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have  loved ;       3.  They  Si\all  or  will  have  loved. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense, 

The  present  potential  is  formed  by  joining  the  auxiliariaa  may,  can, 
or  mmt  with  the  root, 

BINOULAB.  PLUBAU 

1.  I  may*  love,  1.  We  may  love, 

2.  You  may  love,  2.  You  may  love, 

3.  He  may  love;  3.  They  may  love. 

Past  Tense. 

The  past  potential  is  formed  by  joining  the  auxiliaries  might,  could 
would,  or  should  with  the  root. 

SINGULAH.  PLUBAI, 

1.  Imighttlove,  X.  We  might  love. 


*  Substitute  can  and  must. 


t  Substitute  could,  would,  should. 
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2.  You  might  love,  2.   Fou  might  love, 

3.  He  might  love;  3.  They  might  love. 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
The  present  perfect  potential  is  formed  by  joining  the  present  po- 
tential of  the  auxiliary  have  with  the  past  participle. 

SINGULAK.  PLURAL; 

1.  I  may  have  loved,  ].  We  may  have  loved, 

2.  You  may  have  loved,  2.  You  may  have  loved, 

3.  He  may  have  loved  ;  3.  They  may  have  loved. 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 
The  past  perfect  is  formed  by  joining  the  past  potential  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb  have  with  the  past  participle. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might  have  loved,  1.  We  might  have  loved, 

2.  You  might  have  loved,  2.  You  might  have  loved, 

3.  He  might  have  loved  ;  3.  They  might  have  loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD* 

Present  Tense, 
The  present  subjunctive  is  a  simple  tense  having  the  same  forms  as 
the  present  indicative,  except  that  the  suffix  s  of  the  third  person  is 
omitted.*    It  is  generally  introduced  by  the  conjunctions  ify  though, 
that,  etc. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  love,  1.  If  we  love,  ' 

2.  If  you  love,  2.  If  you  love, 

3.  If  he  love  ;  3.  if  they  love. 

Past  Tense* 
The  past  subjunctive  is  a  simple  tense  having  the  same  forms  as  the 
past  indicative,  and  generally  introduced  by  if,  etc. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  loved,  1.  If  we  loved, 

2.  If  you  loved,  2,  If  you  loved, 

3.  If  he  loved;  3.  If  they  loved. 


*  ine  suiiix  st  in  the  solemn  style  is  also  omitted. 
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IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Love  (you). 

INFINITIVES. 

Present— to  love.     Ferfect— to  have  loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 


(Germuh)  \  i^^^^S  \       , 
'  i  navmgloveJ. 


Present-lovmg.  Per/ec<-having  loved. 

[^ee  Append^,,  pag^  171^-lQ^  for  the  conpigation  of  a  verb  with  the 
ancient  form  of  the  second  person  singular,  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  TO  BE,  and  a  list  ofi/rregular  verbs.] 


EXERCISE  36. 
a. 

State  to  which  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  each  of  the  follow- 
lug  verbs  belong : 

1.  The  boy  walked  home. 

2.  The  steamer  crossed  the  ocean. 

3.  The  enemy  will  take  this  road.  ^ 

4.  The  soldiers  took  the  town. 

5.  The  bride  kissed  the  goblet 

6.  Vi^hat  a  look  he  gave ! 

7.  I  shall  drown. 

8.  Bright  rose  the  sun. 

9.  You  wrote  a  letter. 

^^"  '^^ho^T  ^^'°'°^'^  *"^  *^^  ^°°^«  ^«^®'  ^d  ^eat  npon  the 

11.  The  merchant  writes  li  despatch. 

12.  The  merchant  has  written  a  despatch. 

13.  You  play  all  day. 

14.  You  have  played  all  day, 

15.  I  tell  you  I  know  not. 

16.  I  have  told  you  all  I  know. 

17.  They  have  sung  that  song  remarkably  weU. 
IS.  The  messenger  has  just  left. 
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He  has  sent  away  the  ship. 
We  have  finished  this  exercise. 

I  had  sent  the  messenger  before  you  arrived.  * 

We  saw  the  deer  before  we  had  passed  through  the  woods. 
After  the  moon  had  risen,  the  wind  fell. 
The  train  had  gone  before  we  reached  the  station. 
The  sun  had  risen  when  we  left  home. 
When  the  lion  had  shaken  his  victim,  he  left  him. 
They  had  thought  we  did  not  know  of  their  conduct 
It  appeared  that  the  boy  had  come  home  immediately  after  he 
left  school. 

When  she  had  thought  a  little  she  wept  bitterly. 

She  had  laid  back  all  his  sunny  curls. 

When  once  you  shall  have  reached  that  happy  shore,  you  will 

have  no  more  sorrow. 
I  shall  have  walked  to  the  station  before  the  train  arrives 
Before  Saturday  the  boys  will  have  matured  aU  their  plans  for 

the  holidays. 

The  servant  will  go  on  the  errand  as  soon  as  the  messenger  shall 

have  returned. 
The  man  will  have  paid  dearly  for  his  ignorance. 
When  this  exercise  is  completed,  we  shall  have  finished  all  the 

compound  tenses. 
She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale  ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ear  a  heavy  tale, 

And  opens  both  his  eyes. 

b. 

In  the  following  lines,  change  the  verbs  from  the  present  tense 
to  the  past  tense  : 

I  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  falls  to  earth,  I  know  not  where ; 
For  so  swiftly  it  flies,  the  sight 
Can*  not  follow  in  its  flight. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 


Change  to  could. 
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Make  this  itatement  of  amM  time  ago :  Steamers  saU  on  the  ocean. 
Make  this  statement  of  last  night :  The  fire  burns  brightly  to-night. 
Make  this  statement,  using oncten*  Qreeki instead  oiwe:  We  aamire 
fine  statues. 

Make  this  statement  about  the  Germans  a  thousand  yewrs  ago :  The 
Germans  love  independenoe.  ^ 

From  the  following  hints,  write  a  short  composition  telling 
what  you  think  ti««  be  the  condition  of  the  worid  a  hundred  years 
hence.     Underline  each  verb  in  the  futwe  tense. 
The  ways  of  trayelling  then— -balloons,  etc. 
The  greatness  of  our  country  then— the  number  of  people,  etc. 
Our  knowledge  of  distant  parts  of  tho  worid  then— the  interior  of 

Africa,  the  North  Polar  region,  etc. 
Will  all  the  governments  of  Europe  then  be  republics  ? 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  completed  then-how  we  will  reach 
British  Oolumbio. 

State  the  mood  and  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs : 

1.  The  village  bell  rings. 

2.  If  you  go,  I  shall  follow  you. 

3.  Scholars  may  go  home  when  they  have  learned  this  lesson. 

4.  The  storm  has  ceased. 

5.  Come,  all  ye  jolly  shepherds. 

6.  The  king  can  make  a  belted  knight 

7.  The  merchant  should  have  learned  more  caution* 

8.  My  steps  might  break  your  rest. 

9.  If  I  had  not  watered  the  flowers  they  would  have  withered. 
0.  Go  where  glory  waits  you. 

11.  The  sun  could  not  shine,  for  dark  clouds  covered  the  sky. 
12.  Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang,  and  gazed— 

But  who  can  paint  that  gaze  ? 

It  hushed  their  very  nearts  who  saw 

Ti._   T -1 

xtB  uvxiur  Siiici  azn,a23  i 

They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before 

That  stonv  form  he  stood. 
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f. 

Tell  which  verbs  are  regular^  and  which  are  irregular. 

h  The  famine  came  at  last  upon  the  land,  and  many  periihed  for 
want. 

2.  Father  sold  hia  farm  when  he  went  to  Oalifomia. 

3.  The  aun  ihone  brightly  yesterday. 

4s.  Hearing  the  sonud  of  rootsteps,  we  resolved  to  go  no  farther. 
6.  Shakespeare  wrote  many  dramas. 

6.  We  hoped  you  would  visit  us  when  the  leaves  f eU. 

7.  The  Biitish  soldiers  fought  well. 

8.  Tho  microscope  shows  us  animalcules. 

9.  The  fox  will  steal  the  hens. 

10.  The  mechanic  repaired  the  engine. 

11.  The  study  of  history  will  improve  our  minds. 

12.  General  Brock  was  killed  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1812. 

13.  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side. 

14.  The  church-bell  rings. 

15.  We  shall  form  our  plans  next  week. 

16.  You  wrote  three  hours  last  night. 

17.  I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  few  new  frienda ; 
But  oh  !  they  love  the  better 
The  few  our  Father  sends. 


Konn 


BLACKBOABD  REVI£W. 

NuMBBE i  Singular. 

I  Plural. 

{Nominative, 
Possessive. 
Objective. 
f  Masculine. 

Gbndbe     }  Feminine. 

(  Neuter. 
{  First. 

Person *  Second* 

(  Third. 


no  farther. 


MODIFICATIONS  OP  THE  VEEB. 

{First. 
Second. 
Third. 

t  Masculine, 
Gbndbb......  Jpeminint, 

Fronoim •<  (  Neuter. 

NuMBBB f  Bingular. 

*  }  Plural. 

i  Nominative. 
PoMeisivft 
Objectire. 
f  Positive. 
Comparative. 
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Adjective     and   )  ^ 
Adverb......    }  Oompae: 

'  Superlative. 

'  VoioB  , J  Active. 

}  Passiye. 

(Indicative. 
Potential. 
Subjunctive. 
Imperative. 

If  Present. 
Past. 
Verb   J  TjiSNM J  Future. 
Present  Perfect 
Past  Perfect. 
Future  Perfect. 
(  First. 
^^^soN ]  Second. 

(Third, 

NuMBBE  ...         5  Singular. 
'"  {Plural. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS, 
I. 

What  B.V  modifioatloni  of  the  parts  of  speech  ? 
How  many  parts  of  speech  have  modifications  ? 
Name  three  parts  of  speech  having  no  modifications. 
Vv'hich  are  the  two  principal  raoditications  of  the  noun  t 
What  tvro  secondary  modifications  has  the  noun  } 
What  is  number  in  nouns  ? 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 
Define  singular  number ;  plural  number. 

JI. 

How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  gererally  formed  ? 

When  la  ea  added  for  the  plural  ? 

How  do  singular  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 

form  their  plural  ? 
How  do  some  nouns  ending  in/  or /e  form  their  plural  ? 
What  is  case  in  nouns  ? 
How  many  cases  are  there  ? 
What  is  the  nominative  case  1  possessive  case  ?  objective  case  ? 

III. 
Which  two  cases  of  nouns  have  the  same  form  ? 
What  is  the  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  singular  of  nonm  i 
What  is  the  rule  for  forming  the  possessive  plural  of  nouns  ? 
Decline  the  noun  boy;  man;  lady;  sheep. 
When  is  i  noun  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender  ?  of  the 

feminine  gender  ?  of  the  neuter  gender  ? 
What  are  the  three  persons  of  no.  is  ? 
Is  person  in  nouns  mp.rlK  jd  by  the  form  of  the  word  ?  , 

IV. 

Wliat  four  modifications  have  personal  pronouns  ? 

Decline  who  ;  which. 

What  is  comparison  ? 

Name  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  ? 

Give  the  general  rule  for  forming  the  comparative  and  superla 

ti,».  -1 „„.... 
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6.  How  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  generally 

fi»nned  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  ? 

7.  How  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  ^  iverba 

formed  ? 

V. 

1.  What  are  vhe  mGdifioa*;ions  of  verbs  ? 

2.  What  are  person  and  number  in  verbs  ] 

3.  How  many  persons  are  there  1    How  many  numbers  I 

4.  How  mauy  tenses  are  there  ? 
6.  How  many  moods  are  there  ? 

6.  Define  indicative  mood  ;  potential  j  subjunctive  ;  imperative. 

7.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  verbals  ? 

1.  What  is  the  infinitive  ? 

2.  What  is  a  participle  ? 

3.  What  is  voice  in  verbs  t 

4.  Define  active  voice  ;  passive  voice. 

5.  What  is  a  regular  verb  ? 

0.  What  is  an  irregular  verb  ? 
7.  What  IS  an  auxiliary  verb  ? 


nder  1  of  the 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 

a.— Composition  f^om  Oatlines. 

Write  a  composition  on  "  My  School  Days,"  by  stating  some  of 
thtt  following  facts : 

1.  When  you  began  to  go  to  school. 

2.  What  schools  you  have  attended. 

3.  The  names  of  all  your  teachers. 

4.  What  you  have  studied. 

5.  What  your  favorite  studies  are. 

6.  In  what  branches  you  excel. 

7.  Some  incident  of  vour  school-Iiffl= 


mm 
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b.— Composition  from  Ontlines. 
From  the  following  outlines  write  a  composition  on 

.  MY  NATIVE  TOWN. 

'  I.  SiTTTATioN  :  In  what  Province,  part  of  the  Province, 
and  in  what  county  ;  near  what  body  of  water, 
city  or  large  town. 
Outlines.  ^  2.  General  Description  :  Size,  pursuits  of  the  people, 
trade,  railways,  steamers,  mills  or  manufactories. 
3.  Scenery  :  Mention  any  lake,  river,  mountain,  or 
other  interesting  object  of  natural  scenery. 

c.--AbBtraot  from  Memory. 
FIVE  PEAS  IN  ONE  '^0^—\AdwpUd  fT(ymRwm  And^rsm^ 
Once  there  were  five  peas  growing  in  one  pod.  The  peas  were 
green,  the  pod  was  green,  the  vine  was  green,  the  leaves  were  green, 
and  they  thought  all  the  world  was  green.  The  warm  sun  shone  on 
the  vine— the  summer  rain  watered  it.  The  shell  grew  larger,  and 
the  peas  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 

"Are  we  to  lie  here  cooped  up  forever?"  asked  one. 

"  I  am  tired  of  it,"  said  another. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  become  hard,"  said  a  third. 

"  I  want  to  see  what  there  is  outside,"  said  a  fourth  ;  while  the 
fifth,  a  very  little  pea,  cried  becaute  he  could  not  get  out. 

At  length  the  vine  turned  yellow,  the  pod  turned  yellow,  and  the 
peas  turned  yellow. 

"  All  the  world  is  turning  yellow,"  said  the  peas,  with  one  voice. 

Then  there  came  an  earthquake,  the  pod  burst  oi  an  with  a  crack, 
and  all  tho  five  peas  rolled  out  into  the  yellow  sunshine.  A  little  boy 
clutched  them,  and  said  they  were  fine  peas  for  his  pea-shooter.  He 
put  the  bicfgest  one  into  his  gun,  and  shot  it  out. 

"  Catch  me  if  you  can,"  said  the  big  pea. 

"  I  shall  fly  straight  into  the  sun,"  said  the  next  one, 

"  I  shall  travel  farthest,"  said  the  third  pea. 

''  Let  me  alone."  said  the  fourth. 

*' What  is  to  be  will  be,"  said  the  little  pea,  as  he  shot  up  and 
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lodged  in  an  empty  flower-pot  in  the  window  of  a  room  where  lav  a 
poor  sick  girl.  ^ 

Pretty  soon  the  little  pea  sprouted,  and  began  to  grow  up  into  a 
beautiful  vine. 

"  Dear  mother,  I  think  t  shall  get  well,"  said  the  little  girl  one  day  : 
"for  my  pea  is  growing  famously." 

"  God  grant  it."  said  the  mother  ;  and  she  took  a  stick  and  tied  a 
string  to  It,  so  that  the  green  vine  might  have  something  to  cling  to 

After  many  days  there  stood  a  beautiful  pink  pea-blossom  smiling 
m  the  warm  sunshine.  The  Uttle  girl  kisstd  it,  and  said,  «  Now  I  am 
sure  I  am  going  to  get  well. " 


i  I: 
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SECTION   V. 
SYNTAX, 


Ssmtax  is  that  division  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  words  in  sentences. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts— parsing  and  the  rules  of  con- 
struction. 

Parsing  consists  in  stating  the  class,  subdivision,  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  words  in  a  sentence. 

^    The  rules  of  construction  are  statements  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  relation  of  words  in  sentences. 

I.  Parsing. 

In  parsing  the  different  parts  of  speech  the  method  indicated  in 
the  following  tables  may  be  followed  : 

'  Subdivision — proper,  common,  or  abstract. 
NuMBEB — singular  or  plural.     (Number  in    proper 

Ifonn "{  nouns  may  be  omitted. ) 

Case — nominative,  possessive,  or  objective  (as  denoted  by 
form,  or  use). 

SuBTiivisiON— personal,  relative,  or  interrogative. 
Person— (in  personal  pronouns  ;  in  relative  pronouns 
of  the  1st  or  2nd  person  only). 

Pronoun -<  IStjmb^b.— singular  or  plural. 

Gender— (in  peraonal  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person  sin- 
gular only). 
,  Case — nominative,  possessive,  or  objective. 

Subdivision — limiting  (pronominal)  or  qualifying. 
Adjective... ■  {  OoMF\.B,mo^— positive,  comparative,  or  superlative. 
Offioe — attribute  or  complementary. 
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RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

'  Conjugation— regrn^ar  or  irregular. 
Subdivision— <ra?wi«m  or  intransitive. 
Voice — active  or  passive. 
Mood— indicative,  potential,  et 
Tense— present,  vast,  etc. 
Person— ^rs^j  second  or  third. 
-  Number — singular  or  plural. 

Adverb  |  Subdivision— simple  or  conjunctive. 

(  Comparison— (if  compwrative  or  mperlative). 
Prepositions  ...words  connected. 
Conjunctions...words  or  propositions  connected. 

n.  Rules  of  Construotton. 
Ed9  l.-The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

li™?""^'*''""*'''"'  """^  participles  modify  nouns  or 

rii^!LT;~^-''°"°  >"°difyiig  another  noun  signifying  a 
difierent  thing  ,3  in  the  possessive  case.  ^     y    S"- 

no^fl7:~^  °°"°  °''  P™""""  "'<*^  *°  «^PW"  another 
noun  or  pronoun  is  put  by  apposition  in  the  same  case. 

Eu!e  VI.— The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  in  the  ob- 
jective C(>"e. 

of  !n^1  J^'"~^ '"'"°  °'  P^onou-'used  as  the  complement 
of  an  mtransitive  or  a  passive  verb  is  in  the  nominative 

T^nla  TV  __  A      

n„^Z"  *""'x^  T    pionoun    a^ees    in    person,  gender,  and 
number  witn  its  antecedent  or  the  word  that  it  repres;nts.. 
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Rule  Z. — 1.  A  preposition  joins  a  noun  or  pronoun  to 
some  other  word. 

2.  A  noun  or  pronoun  depending  on  a  preposijbion  is  in 
the  objective  case. 

Rule  XL — Conjunctions  connect  words,  phrases,  or  pre- 
positions. 

Rule  XII. — 1.  A  noun  or  pronoun  whose  case  depends  en 
no  other  word  is  put  in  the  nominative  case. 

2.  The  interjection  has  no  grammatical  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence. 

THE  SUBJECT. 

Kule  I.-  The  suhject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case:  as- 

1.    Water  consists  of  two  gases. 

3.  He  is  the  man  who  I  think  wrote  the  letter. 

Model  for  Parsing. 

water ..  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and  nominative 
case,  subject  of  the  verb  "  consists,"  according  to  Rule  1. 

ho is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  sin£jular  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case,  subject  oi  the 
verb  "is,"  according  to  Rule  I. 

who is  a  relative  pronoun,  of  the  singular  number  and  nomwia- 

tive  case,  subject  of  the  verb  "  wrote,"  according  to  Rule  I. 

I   is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  singular  numT^er, 

nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  "  think,"  according  to 
Rule  L 

EXERCISE  37. 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  subjects  according  i>o  the 
model : 

1.  Books  are  not  dead  things. 

2.  The  teacher  taught  the  pupils  to  sing. 


AGEEEMENT  OF  THE  VERB. 
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e  case ;  as- 


3.  The  crows  which  are  feeding  in  the  field  are  easily  frightened 

4.  I  heard  a  wonderful  story  when  T  was  a  little  girl, 

5.  We  will  know  our  lesson  better  to-morrow. 

6.  He  lives  in  the  old  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

7.  And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again, 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Betsey  and  me  were  out. 
•   ^^'!  ^«  i»co^-ect,  because  the  pronoun  ''me"  in  the  objective  case 
13  made  the  subject  of  the  verb  «  were."    It  should  be,  -  Betsey  and  I 
were  out.  "^ 


EXERCISE  38. 

Correct  by  the  caution  the  following  examples  : 

1.  Suppose  you  and  me  go  a-gunning. 

2.  Ida  is  the  girl  whom  we  supposed  would  read  the  poem 

3.  Who  will  go  after  a  pail  of  water  ?    Her  and  me  [will  go'l 

4.  Who  did  the  mischief  ?    Thom  [did]. 

5.  Them  are  the  books  which  we  wanted. 

6.  You  learn  faster  than  me  [learn]. 


AGREEMENT  OF  THE  VERB. 

;on"i!- '~^  ^^'^  ^®^*  ^^*^  ""  ^""^^^^^  ^"^  ''"°*^®^  ^^^  i»  per- 

1.  I  am  that  merry  wanderer. 

2.  A  bee  among  the  flowers  of  spring  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 

oojects  that  can  be  seen. 
Model  for  Parsing. 

*°^ "  an  irregular  intransitive  verb  (be^,  of  the  indicative 

mood,  present  tense,  first  person  singular,  and  agrees 
with  its  subject  "  I,"  according  to  Rule  II. 

^ ^»  an  irregular  intransitive   verb,    of  the  indicative 
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mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  and  agree,; 
witji  its  subject  "bee,"  according  to  Rule  II. 
can  be  seen -is  an  irregular  transitive  verb  (see),  of  the  passive 
voice,    potential   mood,   present  tense,   third  person 
plural,  and  agrees  with  its  subject  '^  that." 


EXERCISE  39 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  verbs  according  to  the 
model : 

1.  Letters  pass  through  the  post-office, 

2.  We  wandered  across  the  meadows. 

3.  The  goats  were  feeding  on  the  mountain-side. 

4.  Still  waters  run  deep. 

5.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

6.  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go. 

7.  "  For  oh  !  "  say  the  children,  '*  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap." 

Caution.— Words  or  phrases  qualifying  the  subject  must  not 
affect  the  number  of  the  verb :  tnus— 

The  sound  of  maf^  voices  reach  my  ear. 

Incorrect  :  because  the  verb  "  reach "  is  plural,  while  its  subject 
•'sound"  is  singular.  It  should  be,  "The  sound  of  many  voices 
reaches  my  ear. 

Special  Rules  under  Rule  II. 

Special  Rule  I.— Two  or  more  subjects  in  the  singular  connected 
by  AND,  and  conveying  plurality  of  idea,  require  a  verb  in  the 
plural :  as— 

1.  Gold  and  iron  a/re  metali. 

2.  Mary  and  Ida  seem  happy. 

Caution.-  When  two  sing-ular  nouns  convey  the  idea  of  one  per- 
son or  thing,  or  when  they  are  preceded  by  each,  every,  or  no 
(and  are  thus  taken  separately),  the  verb  must  be  in  the  singular; 

a« 

The  general  and  governor  who  captured  Detroit  were  killed  at 
Queenston  Heights. 
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t  mast  not 


Incorrect:  because  the  nouns  "general "  and  "governor"  denote 
one  person  (Brock),  and  hence  should  take  a  verb  in  the  singular. 
But  "were  killed'' is  plural.     It  should  be  "  was  killed." 

Special  Rule  h.— Two  or  more  subjects  in  the  singular  connected 
by  OR  or  nor  require  a  verb  in  the  singular :  as— 

1.  Either  the  man  or  his  wjie  ^as  stolen  my  watch— (not  ''have 

stolen  my  watch  "). 

2.  Neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  has  been  appointed— (not  "have 

been  appointed  '*)• 

Special  Rule  III— Collective  nouns  require  a  verb  in  the  singular 
when  the  sense  is  singular,  and  in  the  plural  when  the  sense  is 
plural:  as— 

The  regiment  was  composed  of  many  men. 
We  think  of  the  regiment  (though  composed  of  many  men)  as  form- 
ing  one  body.     The  sense  is  singular,  and  hence  the  verb  "  was  £om- 
poged  "  is  smgular  also. 

The  people  were  greatly  displeased. 
We  do  not  think  of  "  people  "  as  denoting  one  body  :  it  has  the 
sense  of  many  persons,  each  ot  whom  "  ivas  displeased. "  Hence  the  verb 
is  plural. 


Kve  killed  at 


EXERCISE  40. 

Correct  thes?  examples  by  Rule  IL,  or  the  Special  Kules  or 
Cautions. 

By  Rule  II. 

1.  What  was  you  doing  and  where  was  you  going  ? 

2.  Cowardice  and  treaciiery  generally  goes  together.  ♦ 

3.  Romulus  and  Remus  was  twin  brothers. 

4.  Many  who  was  slain  lies  in  unknown  graves. 

5.  Six  months'  interest  are  due. 

6.  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rises. 

7.  The  number  of  senators  from  each  of  the  Provinces  are  limited 

by  law.  * 

o.  Nitrogen  and  oxygen  uiiited  forms  the  air  wiiicli  we  breathe. 
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By  Special  Role  I.-Oantion. 

1.  Each  book  and  each  paper  were  carefully  examined. 

2.  My  friend  and  comi)anion  have  often  warned  me  of  the  danger. 

3.  No  oppression,  no  tyrant  reign  here. 

4.  Broad  and  milk  are  good  for  children. 

5.  Every  emotion  and  every  operation  of  the  mind  have  a  corre- 

sponding expression  of  the  countenance. 

6.  For  a  laggard  in  Irve  and  a  dastard  in  war 

Were  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar.  • 

By  Special  Rule  IL 

1.  When  sickness  or  misfortune  overtake  us,  the   sincerity  of 

friendship  is  tested. 

2.  A  man's  being  rich  or  his  being  poor  do  not  affect  his  character 

for  integrity. 

3.  Neither  the  man  nor  his  son  were  present. 

By  Special  Rule  III. 

1.  The  J\rmy  were  large. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  passed  the  resolution  unanimously. 

3.  The  Senate  of  the  Dominion  have  adjourned. 

4.  The  fleet  have  been  scattered  by  the  storm. 
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ADJECTIVES  AND  PARTICIPLES^ 

Rule  III.— Adjectives  and  participles  modify  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns: as— 

1.  Around  the  fire  one  wintry  night 
The  farmer's  rosy  children  sat. 
•        2.  The  king,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  proceeded  to  the  palace. 

Model  for  Parsing. 

the is  a  limiting  adjective  (or,  an  article)  modifying  the 

noun  "  fire,"  accoi  ■  ing  to  Rule  III. 

one is  a  limiting  adjective  modifying  the  noun  "night," 

A    according  to  Rule  TIT. 

wintry is  a  qualifying  adjective  modifying  the  noun  *'  night," 

according  to  Rule  IIL 


ADJECTIVES   AND   PARTICIPLES. 
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rosy  is  a  qualifying  adjective  modifying  the  no 

ren,"  according  to  Rule  III. 
surrounded- •■is  a  participle  modifying  the  noun  "king,"  according 

to  Rule  III. 


EXERCISE  41. 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  adjectives  and  participles 
according  to  the  model. 

1,  The  (tinging  birds  have  come  at  last, 

2.  Upon  a  barren  steep, 
Above  a  stormy  deep, 

I  saw  an  angel,  watching  the  wild  sea. 
8.  At  ohnrch,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place, 

4.  The  larn;e  black  cat  killed  the  bird . 

5.  The  great,  heavy  iron*  bar  fell  on  the  unfortunate  man,  killing 

him  instantly. 

6.  The  long  rows  of  quaint  black  piles,  shiny  and  wet  and  weather- 

worn, with  funeral  garlands  of  seaweed  twisted  about  them 
by  the  late  tide,  might  have  represented  an  unsightly  marine 
cemetery. 
Caittion.— The  following  errors  in  the  use  of  adjectives  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided: 

1.  The  use  of  these  or  those  for  this  or  tliat  with  a  singular  noun. 
Say  "  thii  sort  of  people,"  "  that  kind  of  horses  "—not  "  tliese 
sort  of  people,"  "  those  kind  of  horses." 
8.  The  use  of  the  pronoun  them  for  the  adjective  those.  Say 
** those  carriages,"  "those  apples"— not  ^Hhem  carriages," 
"  them  apples." 

Special  Rules  under  Rule  III. 

1.  The  Articles.  ^ 
Special  Rule  I.— When  two  or  more  nouns  or  adjectives  refer  to 
the  same  thing,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  first  only ;  but  if  they 
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refer  to  different  things,  the  article  should  be  repeated  with  each : 

thua— 

1.  The  governor  and  commanderin-ohiof  has  arrived  (that  is,  one 

person). 

2.  The  governor  and  the  commander-in-chief  have  arrived  (that is, 

two  persons). 

3.  He  lives  in  a  long  and  narrow  street  (one  street). 

4.  T/terich  and  the  poor  have  a  common  interest  (two  classes). 

2«  Oomparison. 

Special  Rule  Tl.~An  adjective  is  used  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree when  two  objects  are  compared,  in  the  superlative  when 
more  than  two :  as— 

1 ,  Gold  is  heavier  than  iron. 

2.  Mercury  is  the  heaviest  of  metals. 

3.  Predicate  Adjective. 

SsiEoiAL  RxTLK  III.— A  prodicato  adjective  relates  to  the  subject  of 
the  verb ;  as— 

1.  Iron  is  hard, 

2.  The  fruit  seems  i-tpe; 

Caution. —An  adverb  should  not  be  used  In  place  of  a  predicate 
adjective:  thus— 

The  rose  smells  sweetly ;  the  velvet  feels  smoothly. 

The  adverbs  "  sweetly"  and  "  smoothly"  are  here  used  incorrectly 

for  the  adjectivesi  sweet  and  smooth. 
The  rose  does  not  really  ''  smell "  or  the  velvet  "  feel ;"  what  is 
meant  is  that  the  rose  is  sweet  to  the  smell  or  scent,  and  that  the 
velvet  is  smooth  to  the  touch.  In  each  case  it  is  the  subject,  not 
the  verb,  that  is  to  be  modified,  and  hence  an  adjective,  not  an 
adverb,  is  required. 

NOTE,— The  following  verbs,  each  containing  the  force  of  the  verb 
to  be,  require  to  be  followed  by  a  predicate  adjective  when  the  subject 
is  to  be  modifiec' 

1-  smell.  3.  look.  5.  become. 

2»  f«el  4.  taste.  6.  grow. 


J;! 
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EXERCI8F  42. 

Correct  the  following  examples  : 

1.  Them  apples  are  sour. 

2.  Those  sort  of  people  are  always  oomplaming, 

3.  Hand  me  them  slates. 

4.  r  im  very  fond  of  those  sort  of  apples. 

5.  The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  have  arrived. 

6.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  lived  at  Abbotsford. 

7.  I  passed  a  man  and  boy  o  i  my  way  to  town, 

8.  Silk  is  a  fine  and  a  delicate  Hbre. 

9.  This  is  the  best  house  of  the  two. 

10.  Which  is  the  oldest,  William  or  Edwin  ? 

11.  The  lemon  tastes  sourly. 

12.  Miss  Smith  looks  beautifully. 

13.  Mary  sings  sweet. 


THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

Rule  IV.— A  noun  modifying  another  noun  signifying  a  different 
thing  is  in  the  possessive  case ;  as— 

Ladies'  and  children's  shoes  are  sold  here. 
Model  for  Parsing. 

Is-dies'    is  a  common  noun,  of  the  plural  number  and  possessive 

case,  modifying  '<  shoes,"  according  to  Rule  IV. 
children's-.. is  a  common  noun,  of  the  plural  number  and  possessive 
case,  modifying  "  shoes,"  according  to  Rule  IV. 


EXERCISE  43, 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  possessive  nouns  according 
to  the  model. 

1.  John's  book  was  torn. 

2.  My  sister's  hat  was  blown  into  the  river. 

3.  Have  you  ever  seen  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  ? 

4.  Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration. 

5.  Watts'  invention  of  the  steam-engine  was  one  of  the  most  im- 

portant  ever  made. 
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6.  Order  is  heaven's  first  law. 

7.  We  bought  the  shoes  at  Sutherland's.* 

8.  That  book  is  Richard's,  t 

9.  Did  the  War  of  1812  happen  in  Brock'sJ  or  in  Prevost's  ad- 

ministration I 
10.  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's,  and 
truth's, 

Cautiom— Never  omit  the  sign  of  possessive  in  writing  the  pos- 
sessive  case  of  a  noun,  nor  employ  it  in  writing  that  of  a  pronoun : 

as — 

Write  boy'Sy  6oy«*,  chUd^n,  ehildren*8~^not  6oya,  chl^ds,  childrens. 
Write  hers,  its,  owrs,  yows,  thevra — not  hara,  %ff$,  <hir'«,  your's, 
their'a. 

Special  Rule  under  Rule  IV* 

When  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  connected 
and  denote  joint  owners  of  the  same  thing,  4Jie  sign  of  possessive 
is  suffixed  to  the  last  noun  only :  as— 

"  Smith  and  Thornson'a  store.** 

But  when  they  denote  separate  owners  of  different  things,  the 
sign  of  possessive  is  suffixed  to  each  noun:  as— 

"  Chambers^ s  and  Worcester's  dictionaries." 


EXERCISE  44. 

Correct  these  examples  by  Rule  IV.  or  Special  Rule. 

1.  "  Ladie's  and  gentlemens  boots  and  shoes  "  was  painted  over 

the  door. 

2.  Men  and  women's  shoes  are  made  here. 

3.  Was  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  under  Peel  or  Russell's  ad- 

ministration ? 

4.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  ? 

5.  Have  you  raad  any  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray's  works  ? 

6.  That  is  Thomas  kite. 

7.  The  blame  is  their's,  no';  yours*. 


*  Supply  store. 


+  Supply  book. 


t  Supply  administration. 
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APPOSITION. 
Kule  V  —A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  explain  another  noun  or 
pronoun  ii  put  by  apposition  in  the  same  case :  as— 

1.  Milton,  the  EngUah  poet,  wrote  ParaJ^ise  Lost. 

2.  The  Christians  were  persecuted  by  Nero,  the  infamous  emporor. 
Model  for  Parsing. 

poet is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and  nomina- 
tive case,  in  apposition  with  the  subject  *'  Milton." 

emperor  .  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and  objective 
case,  in  apposition  with  "  Nero.'* 


EXERCISE  45. 

Parse  the  nouns  in  apposition. 

1.  The  potato,  a  root  much  used  for  food,  was  first  grown  in 
America. 

^.  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  discovered  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity. 

3.  That  useful  animal,  the  camel,  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

4.  Have  you  studied  the  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa,  twr«  grand 

divisions  of  the  globe  ? 

5.  Cicero,  the  greatest  orator  among  the  Romana,  was  put  to 

death. 

6.  I  did  not  know  him,  the  gentle  boy. 

7.  He  shot  the  albatross,  that  strange  bird, 

8.  I,  John  Barclay,  solemnly  affirm. 

9.  Do  we  not  admire  those  brave  men,  the  raouutaiueex»  o'i  Swit- 

zerland 1 


as 


THE  OBJECTIVE  CASE* 
Rule  IV .—The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  in  the  objective  case: 
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Model  for  Parsing. 

^^ "  *  peraonal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  singular  number, 

and  objective  case,  object  of  the  transitiT  verb  "  follow  " 
according  to  Rule  VI.  ' 

deer. ..is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and  objective 

case,  object  of  the  transitive  verb  "kiUed,"  according  to 
Rule  VI.  '        ^uruiiig  to 


EXERCISE  46. 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  objects  according  to  the 
model.      •  ° 

1.  Caxton  introduced  printing  into  England.  ^ 

2.  We  have  just  received  our  presents. 
8.  Me  he  restored,  and  him  he  hanged. 

4.  They  saw  us  as  we  entered  the  carriage. 

5.  Who  called  her? 

6.  Whom  did  she  call  ? 

7.  She  sang  the  song  most  beautifully. 

CAtiTioN. -Never  use  a  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  as  the  ob- 
ject  of  a  transitive  verb :  as— 

Who  did  you  see  at  church  ? 
This  is  incorrect :  because  the  pronoun  *'  who  "  in  the  nominative 
case  is  made  the  object  of  the  verb  *'  did  see."    It  should  be,  "  Whom 
did  you  see  ? " 


Special  Rules  under  Rule  VI. 

Special  Rule  I.-The  indirect  object  of  a  transitive  verb  may  be  in 
the  objective  case  without  a  preposition :  as— 
Give  mc  a  book. 

The  indirect  object  shows  that  to  or  for  which  anything  is  or  is 
done. 

Special  Rule  IT. -The  Infinitives  or  participles  of  transitive  ve  bs 
may  govern  objects  in  the  objective  case  :  as— 

1.  To  love  our  enemies  is  a  Christian  duty. 

2.  The  thief,  seeing  the  officer,  ran  away 
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EXERCISE  47. 

Correct  these  examples  by  the  Caution. 

1.  The  teacher  asked  my  sister  and  I  to  come, 

2.  Is  this  the  boy  who  you  wanted  f 

3.  Who  did  she  marry  ? 

4.  They  that  honor  me  I  will  honor, 

5.  She  told  somebody,  but  I  don't  know  who* 

6.  They  we  injure  we  dislike. 


COMPLEMENT. 
Rule  yil— A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  complement  of  an 
intransitive  or  a  passive  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case:  aa- 

1.  Caesar  was  a  great  general  [nom.  case]. 

2.  The  girl  becomes  a  woman  [nom.  case]. 

3.  Henry  was  chosen  captain  [nom.  case]. 

4.  It  proved  to  be  she  [nom.  case]. 

Model  for  Parsing.  ^ 

general  (sentence  1).  .is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and 

nominative  case,  complement  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb  "was,"  according  to  Rule  VII. 
captain  (sentence  3). .  .is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and 

nominative  case,  complement  of  the  passive 
verb  '•  was  chosen,"  according  to  Rule  VII. 
she  (sentence  4) is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  sin- 
gular number,  feminine  gender,  and  nomina- 
tive case,  complement  of  the  intransitive  verb 
"to  be,"  according  to  Ride  VII. 


iEXERCISE  48. 


a. 


In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  compiementa  according  to 
the  model. 

1.  Gold  and  silver  are  precious  metals. 

2.  Mecca  is  a  holy  city. 
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3.  John  was  called  the  beloved  disciple. 

4.  The  boy  seepas  a  scholp", 

5.  Study  was  always  his  delight. 
6  The  food  appears  to  be  poison. 

7.  If  I  were  she  I  would  improve  my  opportunities, 

8.  Do  you  think  it  was  she  ? 

9.  Men  are  but  childrei^  of  a  larger  growth. 

10.   Webster  and  Ashburton  were  appointed  commissioners  to  settle 

the  boundary  question. 
n.  John  proved  a  worthy  successor  to  hia  brother. 
12.  Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rustling  oak*  my  canopy. 

b. 

Correct  the  violations  of  Rule  VII. 

1.  Who  struck  the  bell  ?    It     us  him. 

2.  It  is  them  that  you  mean,  not  us. 

3.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  her. 

4.  I  took  it  to  be  she. 

5.  Who  do  you  imagine  him  to  be  ? 

6.  It  was  him  who  issued  the  order,  although  the  people  for  a 

long  time  disbelieved  it  to  be  he. 

7.  I  should  try  to  do  better  if  I  were  him. 


adv7=;rbs. 

Kulo  VIXI.—Ae  adverb  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb:  is- 

1.  Merrily,  meirily  went  the  bark. 

2.  The  frost  is  inte^isely  severe. 

3.  Pianists  move  their  fingers  very  quickly. 

Model  for  Pp.rsit;^ 

mi^ily  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  "  went,"  according 

to  Rule  VIII. 

intensely  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  adjective  ''severe,"  ac- 
cording to  Ru^e  VIII. 


*  Supply  mutt  be. 
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very 


is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  adverb  ♦'  quickly,"  ac- 
cording  to  Rule  VIII. 


era  to  settle 


EXERCISE  49. 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  adverbs  according  to  the 

model. 

1.  The  very  fairest  flowers  usually  wither  most  quickly. 

2.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down. 

3.  The  pupil  has  answered  very  welL 

4.  When  are  you  coming  ? 

5.  We  will  know  our  lesson  better  to-morrcv. 

6.  She  loved  not  wiaely,  but  too  well. 

Caution  L-Never  use  two  negatives  to  express  negation:  thus- 
1  have  not  been  nowhere. 
^^  This  is  incorrect  :  ''  not  nowhere ''  implies  somewhere.     It  should  be 
"  I  have  been  nowhere;'  or  "  I  have  not  been  anywhere.'' 
^^  Caution  II.-Never  use  an  adjective  where  an  adverb  is  required  • 

1.  The  army  marched  rapidly— {not  rapid). 

2.  The  horse  trots  well— {not  good). 

3.  The  bird  sings  6eaw<i>%— (not  6eawft/M?X 


Special  Rules  under  Rule  VIII. 

Special  Rule  I. -Adverbs  should  be  so  placed  in  a  sentence  ai|  to 
qualify  the  word  intended  :  thus— 

1.  He  came  to  see  me  only  once. 

2.  He  onhf  came  to  see  me  once. 

These  two  sentences,  have  different  meanings  according  's  the  ad- 
verb "  only  "  is  placed  so  as  to  quahfy  once  or  came.  The  first  means, 
"  He  came  to  see  me  only  once,"  not  oftener.  The  second  means,  "  He 
only  came  to  see  me  once  "—he  did  nothing  else. 

Special  Rule  II.— A  noun  denoting  direction,  time,  distance, 
value,  etc.,  is  in  the  objective  case  without  a  preposition :  thus— 
1.  The  scholars  have  gone  Aowie-~(modifying  " have  gone"). 
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2.  That  girl  ia  fifteen  years  old— (modifying  ''  old"). 
a.  There  is  a  pole  twenty /«««  high— (modifying  '<  high  "). 
NOTE. — A  noun  thus  used  is  called  the  objectm  adverbial. 


EXERCISE  60« 

Correct  the  Tiolations  of  Rule  VIII. 

1.  I  don't  like  geography  nohow. 

2.  I  did  not  get  no  dinner  to-day. 
8.  Oan  your  father  not  do  no  work  t 
4.  He  did  not  say  nothing. 

6.  Pauline  writes  beautiful. 

6.  Joseph  reads  very  slow. 

7.  The  wounded  man  began  to  rapidly  fail. 

8.  He  was  an  uncommon  tall  man,  with  an  exceeding  long  neck. 

9.  I  wish  you  to  deeply  ponder  this,  and  to  seriously  consider  it. 
10.  Speak  distinct,  write  careful,  and  spell  correct. 


PRONOUMS. 
Rule  IX.— A  pronoun  agrees  in  person,  sfender,  and  number  with 
its  antecedent  or  the  word  that  it  represents :  thus— 

1.  The  lady  went  to  Europe  in  spring,  but  she  has  returned. 

2.  The  lady  who  went  to  Europe  has  returned. 
model  for  Parsing. 

Bhe is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number, 

and  feminine  gender,  to  agree  with  the  noun  ''lady,"  which 

it  represents,  according  to  Rule  IX. 
who is  a  relative  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number, 

and  feminine  gender,   to  agree  with  its  antecedent  "  lady/' 

according  to  Rule  IX. 

EXERCISE  61. 

Parse  the  pronouns  for  person,  gender,  and  number.* 
L  The  snow  fell  fast,  but  it  mslted  as  fast. 


•  The  case  of  a  pronoun  depends  on  its  use  in  the  sentence. 
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2.  The  French  retreated  leaving  their  wounded  behind  them. 

3.  My  sister  and  I  had  scarcely  reached  our*  home  when  wo*  set 

oft  again. 

4.  Some  plants  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts  :  they  are  always 

found  in  them. 

5.  The  man  who  found  the  money  restored  it. 

6.  The  girls  who  were  caught  in  the  shower  took  refuge  in  the 

cave. 

7.  This  is  the  same  book  that  I  saw  yesterday. 

8.  The  sea,  which  washed  the  shore,  was  covered  with  wrecks. 

9.  1  that  denied  thee  gold  will  give  my  heart. 

Caution— Do  not  use  ap«r«(onal  pronoun  as  iubject  of  a  verb  when 

the  verb  has  already  a  r . .     '^  -^  ita  subject ;  thus— 
Say  *'  Richard  went  tr  iickx    '—-not  "  Richard  he  went  to  school." 
NOTE. — In  poetry  bo.       ^ans  and  pronouns  are  often  used  :  as, 

"  The  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame."    But  in  prose  we  should  say, 

"  The  deck  was  their  field  of  fame." 
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Special  Rules  under  Rule  IX. 

Special  Rule  I.— When  a  pronoun  is  used  to  represent  two  or  mow 
singular  nouns,  it  must  oe  singular  or  plural,  according  as  the  ^er^j 
agreeing  with  the  nouns  is  singular  or  plural :  thus— 

1.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  are  distinguished  for  their  oratory. 

2.  The  celebrated  painter  and  sculptor  died  before  he  was  fifty 

years  of  age. 

3.  Every  act  and  every  thought  has  its  effect  on  our  character. 

4.  Every  boy  and  girl  must  take  Aw  or  ^r  own  seat.t 

5.  Will  Jennie  or  Hattie  sing  us  her  favorite  song  ? 


*  In  sentences  of  this  nature,  the  teacher  has  simply  to  ask  what  pronoun 
could  be  substituted  for  "  my  sister  and  I"  to  enable  thg  pupil  to  observe  the 
usage.    No  special  rule  is  required. 

t  In  sentences  like  this,  the  selection  of  pronouns  is  often  difllcult.    We  must 

not  11RA  f.lln  nlnvol    r\w>r\-r\r\t\-n    *J.^.'a.      -i« Xl.  -    -  Ji--i.i (C il   1 ^_1L.    Xl.  -  1. 1. 

one  is  taken  separately,  and  "  his  "  must  be  represented  by  a  singular  pronoun. 
To  "his  or  her  own  seat,"  though  correct,  is  very  formal;  and  perhaps  the 
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Special  Rule  II. — A  collective  noun  is  represented  by  a  pro- 
noun in  the  singular  number  wlien  the  meaning  of  the  noun  is 
singular,  but  by  a  plural  pronoun  when  the  meaning  is  plural : 

thus  : 

1.  Parliament  will  hold  its  session  till  March. 

2.  The  people  were  divided  in  their  opinion. 

Special  Rule  II  -  The  relative  pronoun  that  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  we     >r  which  in  the  following  cases. 

1.  After  the  interrogative  pronoun  who  :  as,  "  Who  that  heard  it 

will  believe  it  ? " 

2.  After  an  antecedent  preceded  by  the  adjectives  some,  same, 

a/ivy:  as,  "Some  people  that  were  there  said  so  ;"  "This  is 
the  same  man  that  you  saw  ;"  "  Do  you  know  any  person 
that  thinks  so  ?  " 

3.  After  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree  :  as,  "  These  apples 

are  the  best  that  can  be  found." 

4.  After  two  antecedents,  one  requiring  tu^,  and  the  other  which: 

as,  "  The  boy  and  the  dog  that  you  saw  are  gone." 
6.  Whenever  we  wsh  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  antecedent. 
NOTE.— When  who  ot  which  mQB.n%  "and  he,"    "audit,"  etc.,  it 
introduces  an  additional  or  explanatory  statement;  that  introduces  a 
clause  without  which  the  antecedent  is  incomplete,  and  hence  is  re- 
strictive.    Thus — 

I  heard  the  news  from  my  friend,  who  [and  he]  heard  it  from  the 
passengers  thai  [restrictive]  arrived  last  night. 

Special  Rule  IV.— In  the  position  of  singular  pronouns  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  the  second  (you)  precedes  the  others  (he,  she,  it, 
i)  ;  and  the  third  (he,  she,  it,)  precedes  the  first  (t)  :  as— 

"  You  and  he  will-go  ;"  "He  and  I  will  go." 

NOTE.  — A  noun  has  the  same  place  as  a  third  personal  pronoun  : 
aSj  "He  says  he  saw  either  my  cousin  or  me." 

best  way  is  to  change  the  form  of  expression  and  say  :    "  All  boys  and  girls 
must  take  their  own  seats." 
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With  the  plural  pronouns,  we  has  the  first  place,   you  the  second, 
and  th^y  the  third :  ba,  ^' We  and  they  start  to-morrow.  '> 


at  heard  it 
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EXERCISE  62. 

Correct  the  violations  of  Rule  IX. 

1.  Every  man  is  tho  architect  of  their  own  fortune. 

2.  The  army  dragged  themselves  along  through  the  mud. 

3.  Every  boy  and  girl  must  learn  their  lesson. 

4.  The  dog  is  a  faithful  animal  when  their  master  is  kind  to  them. 

5.  Anybody  in  their  senses  would  have  known  better. 

6.  A  Livingstone  or  a  Franklin  renders  great  service  to  the  world. 

7.  I  would  have  told  him  and  you  a  piece  of  news  if  you  had 

stayed. 

8.  Every  passenger  must  first  buy  their  ticket 

9.  Richard  he  went  to  school. 

10.  Eva  she  forgot  her  lunch-basket. 

11.  The  dog  it  ran  down  the  street. 

12.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  me  and  George. 


it  from  the 


OBJECTIVE  AFTER  A  PREPOSITION. 

Rule  X.— I.  A  preposition  joins  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  some  other 
word. 

II.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  depending  on  a  preposition  is  in  the  ob- 
jective case. 

I  had  a  little  daughter, 

And  she  was  given  to  n>ij 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 

To  the  heavenly  Father's  knee. 
Model  for  Parsing. 

. .  .is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  singular  number 

and   obiectivA   nann.  rlpnAnrlinor   run    flio    nvar^n<»if{'>»«    tt  i.^  '7- 

according  to  Rule  X. 
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knee. 


.is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and  objective 
case,  depending  on  the  preposition  "to,"  according  to 
Rule  X. 

Caution.— When  a  pronoun  is  remote  from  the  preposition  on 
which  it  depends,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  has  the  proper  ob- 
jective form :  thus— 

Who  does  this  slate  belong  tof 
This  is  Incorrect :  the  pronoun  "  who  "  in  the  nominative  depends 
on  the  preposition  ''  to;"  but  according  to  Rule  X.  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
depending  on  a  preposition  should  be  in  the  objective  case.  Hence  it 
should  be  "  WJwm  does  this  slato  belong  to  V  or  ''To  whom  does  this 
slate  belong  1" 

EXERCISE  63i 

Correct  the  violations  of  Rule  X. 

1.  Between  yoi.  and  I  all  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 

2.  Come  along  with  William  and  I. 
8.  So  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 
4.  He  is  a  friend  who  I  am  greatly  indebted  to. 
6.  Who  did  you  give  the  apple  to  ? 
•o  We  then  saw  that  it  was  no  other  but  he. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rule  XI.— Conjunctions   connect   words,  phrases   or  proposi- 
tions :  as— 

Mars  and  Jupiter  are  planets— (joining  two  words). 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  woods  was  he— (joining  two  phrases). 
He  ia  poor,  hut  he  is  honest— (joining  two  propositions^. 
Model  for  Parsing^. 

and is  a    conjunction,  connecting  the    nouns   "Mars"  and 

'*  Jupiter,"  according  to  itule  XI. 

Imt*  •  •  •  «  •!>  ft  COniunotion.  COntlAftf.inor  fViu  nrnnnHif inna  (f  TTa  iu  *^»^..M 

•ad  "  He  is  honest,"  according  to  Rule  XI. 
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EXERCISE  04. 

In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  conjunctions  according  to 
the  model. 

1 .  The  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child 

shall  lead  them. 

2.  He  d    arted  from  home,  but  he  soon  returned* 

3.  He  foraook  his  home  and  his  friends. 

4.  Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  morning  from  her  mantle  gray. 

5.  The  trees  have  lost  their  foliage,  because  autumn  has  come. 

6.  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 


NOMINATIVE  INDEPENDENT  AND  ABSOLUTE-THE  IN- 

TEBJECnON. 

Rule  XII.— I.  A  noun  or  pronoun  whose  case  depends  on  no  other 
word  is  put  in  the  nominative  case. 

II.  The  in.  rjection  has  no  grammatical  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  sentence. 

I.  A  noun  or  pronoun  is  used  independently  when  it  hag  no 

grammatical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.    There    re  two 

principal  uses  of  this  construction  : 

1.  In  naming  a  person  or  thing  addressed  :  as— 

Flato,  thou  reasonest  well. 

O  thoUf  who  art  with  glory  and  majesty  crowned  ! 

2.  When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  joined  with  a  participle  to  form 
a  phrase  not  grammatically  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence: 
as — 

The  storm  having  ceased  [phrase  independent],  we  departed. 

Model  for  Parsing. 
Plato... .is  a  proper  noun,  in  the  nominative  case  independent,  ac- 
cording to  Rale  XII. 
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stornix.is  a  common  noun,  of  the  singular  number  and  nominative 
caue,  nominative  absolute  (with  the  participle  "having 
ceased  "),  according  to  Rule  XII. 

0 is  an  interjection,  and  has  no  grammatical  relation  to  the 

other  parts  of  the  sentence,  according  to  Rule  XII. 


EXERCISE  05. 

Parse  the  nouns  in  the  nominative  independent  or  absolute. 

1.  Begone,  dull  care,  for  thou  and  I  can  never  agree. 

2.  False  wizard,  avaunt  ! 

3.  The  Governor-General  having  given  his  assent,  the  bill  became 

a  law. 

4.  O  liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  ! 

5.  The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron  bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well  1 

6.  Our  task  being  finished,  we  were  allowed  to  play. 

7.  Listen,  my  children,  pnd  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 


ADDITIONAL  RULES. 
I.  Bnles  for  the  Infinitives. 

An  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb, 
and  when  dependent  is  governed  by  the  word  which  it  limits. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  To  walk  [or  walking]  is  healthy^[used  as  a  noun  and  subject 

of  the  verb  **is  "]. 
%  I  like  to  ivalk — [used  as  a  noun  and  object  of  the  verb  "  like  "]. 

3.  A  time  to  laugh — [used  as  an  adjective  and  governed  by  the 
noun  "  time,"  which  it  limits], 

4.  Permission  to  spc       'ised  as  an  adjective  and  governed  by  tha 
.  noun  "  permission,-    ,,'hich  it  limits]. 

-.-.     X  iltsTc  %.-jiLLx:  lu-  3CC  jrv/it [_-aacvi  aa  an  UnVciO  auCl  gOV6meCl  Dy  tJlo 

verb  *'have  come,"  which  it  limits]. 
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6.  Wonderful  to  relate — [used  as  an  adverb  and  governed  by  the 
adjective  "  wonderful,"  which  jt  limits]. 

II.  Rale  for  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  us*" "  -  a  subordinate  proposition  when 
both  contingency  and  futurity  a^e  expressed,  or  when  the  contrary 
fact  is  implied :  as— 

1 .  If  he  continue  to  study  he  will  improve. 

2.  If  he  were  guilty  [as  he  is  not\  he  would  suflfer. 


NOTES. 

I.  When  a  condition  is  assumed  as  real  the  statement  is  made  by 
means  of  the  indicative  :  as — 

1.  If  he  has  money  [as  it  is  assumed  he  has],  he  keeps  it. 

2.  If  he  is  guilty  [as  he  probably  is],  he  will  suffer. 

II.  A  good  practical  rule  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
is  that  it  is  to  be  employed  whenever  a  potential  or  a  future  auxiliary  is 
implied  I  thus —        , 

1.  Though  he  {mayl  slay  me,  I  will  trust  in  him. 

2.  Go  thy  way  lest  a  worse  fate  [shouWl  b^M^  thee. 

3.  If  it  were  [should  6e]  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  Hwere  [would  6e] 
well  it  were  [should  6e]  doue  quickly. 


;mea  oy  ine 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  FALSE  SYNTAX  FOR  COR. 

RECTION. 
I. 

1.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  has  stood  thousands  of  years. 

2.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  Homer's  birth  are  known. 

3.  My  books  was  bought  at  Brown's  the  bookseller's. 

4.  The  hunter  shot  an  owl,  squirrel,  eagle,  and  quail. 

5.  All  honest  and  an  honorable  man  is  always  respected. 

6.  This  book  is  the  largest  and  costliest  of  the  two. 

7.  Select  either  of  the  three  books  on  the  table. 

8.  I,  he,  and  you  are  all  going  there  together. 

9.  Who  shall  we  invite  to  our  party  next  week  ? 
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10.  I  think  it  wai  neither  him  nor  her  who  did  it. 

11.  They  say  thoy  will  not  give  me  no  more  money. 

12.  You  neither  care  for  us  or  anybody  else. 

13.  Wisdom  and  prur  nee  dweU  with  the  lowly  man. 

14.  Neither  of  the  boys  were  able  to  pass  examination. 
16.  If  I  was  him  I  would  accept  the  office. 

16.  He  hasn't  got  no  money  to  pay  for  it  with. 

17.  Avarice  is  one  of  those  passions  which  is  never  satisfied. 

18.  The  news  have  just  been  received  by  telegraph, 

19.  Much  depends  on  a  man  doing  right. 

20.  Are  the  visitors  from  the  city  arrived  yet. 

II. 
1.  The  teacher  told  every  scholar  to  bring  their  boo^s. 
.  2.  Every  boy  md  every  girl  were  at  school  in  season. 

3.  Each  one  of  us  ha^e  as  much  as  they  can  do. 

4.  She  sung  very  fine  and  looked  very  prettily. 
6.  We  should  help  them  friends  which  help  us. 

6.  Who  did  you  give  the  apple  to  ? 

7.  London  is  larger  than  aiiy  city  in  the  world. 

8.  You  cannot  be  her. 

9.  Father  brought  some  candy  to  divide  between  us  all. 

10.  Who  did  ycu  say  you  went  to  visit  ? 

11.  He  is  ilie  richest  man  who  I  know  of. 

12.  The  ladle's  parlor  is  finer  than  the  gentlemens'. 

13.  It  is  more  hard  to  work  than  play. 

14.  Believe  me,  I'll  never  do  so  no  more  again. 

15.  Will  ve  have  a  vacation  next  week. 

16.  The  number  of  inhabitants  exceed  forty  million. 

17.  I  saw  four  horses,  but  did  not  buy  either  of  them. 

18.  Grammar  learns  i  s  to  write  correct  and  speak  proper. 

19.  Was  you  living  there  at  that  time. 

20. 1  will  drown,  and  nobody  shall  help  me. 


COMPOSITION  EXERCISES. 
From  each  of  the  following  sets  of  subjects  select  th^  aubiect 
which  suitd  you  best,  and  write  a  composition  si  out  it : 
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5.  Making  wine. 
*J.  Lumberings 


I^EST  SET. 

1.  Houaekeeping.        3.  Threshing, 

2.  Haying-time.  4.  Fi*hing. 

SECOND  SET. 

Write  some  anecdote  that  you  have  read  about  any  one  of  the 
following  animals : 

1.  The  monkey.  a.  The  bear.  5.  The  fox. 

2.  The  wolf.  4.  The  dog.  6.  Ihe  lion. 

THIBD  SET. 

Write  from  memory  a  short  sketch  of  one  of  the  following 

stories  : 

1.  Bluebeard.  3.  The  tL       Bears.  5.  P  ^binson  Crusoe. 

2.  Red  Riding  Hood.  4 ,  OhUdren  m  the  Wood.  6.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 

FOUETH  SET, 

Write  ashor*-  description,  telling  how  the  following  products  are 
cultivated : 

1.  Wheat.  3.  Cotton.  5.  The  grape. 

2.  Corn.  4.  Tobacco.  6.  Flax. 

FIFTH   SET. 

1.  Story  of  a  boy  and  a  purse  of  gold. 

2.  Story  of  a  hunter  and  a  bear. 

3.  Story  of  a  girl  and  her  lamb. 

SIXTH  SET. 

1.  Autobiography  of  a  ring. 

2.  Autobiography  of  a  cat. 

3.  Autobiography  of  a  knife. 

4.  Autobiography  of  a  mouse. 

SEVENTH   SET. 

1.  A  ghost  stoiy.  2.  A  witch  story. 

EIGHTH   SET. 

Oq  a  subject  chosen  by  yourself,  write  the  best  composition  yoa 
can,  as  a  specimen  of  your  ability  to  write  good  English.  After  you 
have  made  the  first  draft,  go  carefully  over  it,  correcting  errors  and 
improving  your  sentonoes.  Then  copy  the  whole  in  your  host  style 
of  penmanship. 


7.  Hops. 

8.  Sugar. 
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SECTION  VI. 
ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS. 


LV.-DEFIKITION« 

I.  Subject  and  Prepioatb. 

I.  Analysis  is  the  separatioQ  of  a  sentence  into  the  parts,  or 
elements^  of  which  it  is  composed, 

II.  Ssmtheais  '^  the  process  of  constructing  sentences  from  their 
elements. 

III.  A  sentence  is  a  combination  of  words  expressing  a  complete 
thought. 

lY.  The  principal  elements  of  a  sentence  are  the  subject  and  the 
predicate. 

The  subject  names  tl  t  of  which  something  is  thought :  as 
"  Birds  sing." 

The  predicate  tells  what  is  thought ;  as  <<  Birds  sing.'* 

V.  An  adjunct,  or  modifier,  is  a  word  (or  words)  added  to  the 
subject  or  predicate  to  limit  or  modify  its  meaning :  as,  "  The  big 
fire  burns  brightly." 

VI.  The  simple  subject,  is  the  subject  without  adjuncts :  as, 
"  Fire  burns." 

VII.  The  complete  subject  is  the  simple  subject  with  its  ad- 
juncts :  as,  "  The  big  FIRE  burns." 

VIII.  The  simple  predicate  is  the  predicate  verb:  as,  "The 
big  fire  burns." 

IX.  The  complete  predicate  is  the  predicate  verb  with  its  ad- 
juncts :  as,  "  The  big  fire  burns  fytighUy,"  • 
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X.  A  proposition  is  the  combination  of  a  subject  with  a  predi- 
cate, forming  either  an  independent  or  a  dependlSnt  statement. 
Thus— 

1.  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream — [independent  statement]. 

2.  Tell  me  not  that  life  is  but  an  empty  dream — ["that  life  is  but 

an  empty  dream"  a  dependent  statement,  because  the  object 
of  the  verb  "  tell"]. 


I 


EXERCISE  56. 
a. 

In  the  following   sentencei  select,   first  the  simple  subjects 
and  predicates,  and  then  the  complete  subjects  and  predicates. 

1.  The  army  advanced  rapidly. 

2.  Great  men  are  rare. 

3.  The  huntsman's  horn  awoke  the  echoes. 

4.  Many  friends  of  my  youth  have  perished. 

5.  The  little  bird's  song  is  sweet. 

6.  Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  designed  the  Victoria  Bridge. 

7.  The  bright  fire  soon  warmed  our  hands. 

8.  The  garden  has  many  beautiful  flowera  in  full  blossom. 

9.  We  must  not  eat  unripe  fruit. 

10.  The  apples  will  be  ripe  soon. 

11.  Where  has  your  brother  gone  ? 

12.  How  cool  tho  air  is  ! 

b. 

In  the  following  sentences,  expand  the  subject  by  means  of  ad- 
jective words,  adjective  phrases,  or  both. 

Model  :  '*  The  bridge  spans  the  river."    Enlargtd,—**  Th*  great  iron  bridgf 
built  by  a  skilful  engineer,  spans  the  rive*'." 

1 .  The  bridge  spans  the  river. 

2.  The  mechanic  repaired  the  engbie. 

3.  Snakes  infest  the  coimtry. 

4.  Milton  wrote  ParadiM  Lost. 
.  i3iru.s  uy. 

6,  The  fox  stole  the  Hens.  « 
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7.  Bees  gather  honey, 

8.  Music  soothes. 

9.  The  fire  bums. 

10.  The  day  is  passed. 

11.  Humboldt  is  dead 

12.  Books  please  me. 
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0. 


advLht'/f  °  vT  r^'"''''  '^P*^^  *^^  P^^^i<^**«  t)y  means  of 
adverbs,  adverbial  phrases,  or  both.  - 

Model:  "  We  go  to  swim."  ^n?«.^ec^-"Weoftengotoawimintheriver.'> 

1.  We  go  to  swim. 

2.  The  moon  shines. 

3.  They  learn  their  lessons. 

4.  The  British  soldiers  fought. 

5.  James  wrote  a  letter. 

6 .  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  stars. 

7.  We  took  shelter. 

8.  The  fire  bums. 

9.  Bees  gather  honey. 

10.  The  microscope  shows  us  animalcules. 

11.  Birds  fly. 

12.  Fishes  swim. 


II.  Elements  of  the  Sentence. 

I.  A  phrase  is  a  combination  of  related  words  forming  an  ele- 
ment of  a  sentence.  ^ 

'''';4osUif„r"'"'~™*''  -„d-tphr.,e  introduced  by  a 

^"/Z?"  ''^'"!:^''  *!•«  ""^k  »f  0  noble  mind-Cph^e  iutro. 
-uGvtA  tr/  an  ianniHvej. 

2.  A  phrase  is  equivalent  to  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb, 
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When  equivalent  to  a  noun  it  is  called  a  noun  phrase ;  when 
equivalent  to  an  adjective,  an  adjectim  phrase ;  when  equivalei^t 
to  an  adverb,  an  adverbial  phrase. 

II.  A  clause  is  a  dependent,  or  subordinate,  proposition,  intro- 
duced by  a  connective  :  as — 

1.  He  will  learn  if  you  teach  him, 

2.  I  shall  be  ready  when  you  call 

III.  Sentences  are  classed    %  simple,  complex,  and  compound, 

A  simple  sentence  consists  of  one  independent  proposition  :  as 

The  earth  rotates. 

A  complex  sentence  consists  of  one  independent  (or  principal) 
proposition,  and  one  or  more  clauses  :  as — 

We  succeed  [principal  statement]  because  we  persevere  [clause]. 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  independent  pro- 
positions: as — 

The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green. 

IV.  According  to  their  use,  sentences  are  classed  as  declarative, 
interrogative,  imperative,  and  exclamative. 

^^^  For  the  definition  of  these  terms,  see  page  21. 


LVI.—ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SIMPLE  SBNTEHCB. 
1.  Nature  of  the  Simple  Sentence. 
1.  The  simple  subject  of  a  simple  sentence  consists  of  a  word 
or  a  phrase. 

!QoU  is  a  metal— [noun  subject]. 
We  'ear  the  music— [pronoun  subject]. 
To  walk  is  good  exercise— [infinitive  subject], 

{Where  to  go  is  the  question. 
Fishing  for  t^out  is  fine  fun. 
To  die  fat  QTws  cowmy  is  oweet. 
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II. —The  simple  subject  of  a  simple  sentence  may  be  modified 
by  adjective  words,  or  adjective /)Amse5. 

III.  An  adjective  word  may  be — 

1.  An  adjective  :  aa,  «  bright  skies  ;  "  "  some  books." 

2.  A  noun  in  the  possessive  case  :  as,  "  the  huntsman's  horn  ; 

"the  sun's  rays." 

3.  A  noun  in  apposition  :  as,  "  Stephenson,  the  engineer;"  "Alex- 

ander, the  coppersmith." 

IV.  An  adjective  phrase  may  be  introduced  by  a  preposition  or 
a  participle  :  as — 

1.  The  love  [subject]  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

2.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  we  [subject]  lay  down  to  rest. 

V.  The  simple  predicate  of  a  simple  sentence  may  take  an  object 
or  other  complement  (predicate  nominative  or  predicate  adjective): 
as— 

1.  CarpenHrs  build  houses— [object]. 

2.  We  ARE  sc/io?fl{rs— [complement  or  predicate  nominative]. 
3    Glass  IS  transparent— [complement  or  predicate  adjective]. 

VI.  The  simple  predicate  of  a  simple  sentence  may  be  modified 
by— 

1.  An  adverb  :  as,  "the  horse  ran  swiftly." 

2.  An  adverbial  phrase  :  as,  "  Great  men  lived  dming  the  Revolu- 

tion. " 


2.  Directions  for  the  Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

1.  Name  the  simple  subject. 

2.  Name  the  simple  predicate. 

3.  Name  the  adjuncts  or  modifiers  of  the  subject. 

4.  Name  the  complete  subject . 

5.  Name  the  adjuncts  or  modifiers  of  the  predicate^ 

6.  Name  the  complete  predicate,    * 
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I.  When  a  verb  has  an  object  or  other  complement,  the  predicate 
7erb  is  first  to  be  mentioned,  then  the  object  or  complement  with 
its  adjuncts  (if  any). 

II.  A  noun  used  as  the  object  or  complement  of  a  verb  may  itself 
be  modified  by  an  adjective  word  or  phrase. 

III.  A  subject  having  no  adjuncts  may  be  called  the  subject,  sim- 
ple and  complete.    So  with  the  predicate. 


Models  for  Analyzing  Simple  Sentences, 

1.  America,  called  the  Nm  World,  wag  discovered  in  1492. 

This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.      The    simple    subject  is 

"  America."    The  simple  predicate  is  "  was  discovered."    The  simple 

subject  is  modified  by  ''  called  the  New  WoVld,"  an  adjective  phrase. 

The  complete  subject  is  "America,  called  the  New  World." 

The   simple    predicate  is   modified   by    "in    1492,"  an  adverbial 

phrase.     The  complete  predicate  is  "  was  discovered  in  1492." 

2.  Tou  have  prepared  your  lessons  carefully. 

This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  The  subject,  simple  and 
complete  is  "  you."  The  simple  predicate  is  "  have  prepared,"  which 
has  for  its  object  ''  lessons."  "  Lessons  "  is  modified  by  the  adjunct 
"your." 

The  simple  predicate  is  modified  by  "  carefully,"  an  adverb.  The 
complete  predicate  is  "have  prepared  your  lessons  carefully." 

3.  Will  you  walk  to-day  9 

This  is  a  simple  interrogative  sentence.  The  subject,  shnple  and 
complete  is  "  you."    The  simple  predicate  is  "  will  ;-?Jk." 

The  simple  predicate  is  modified  by  the  adverb  •*  to-day."  The 
complete  predicate  is  "  will  walk  to-day." 

4.  Bring  that  large  volume  here. 

This  is  a  simple  imperative  sentence.  The  subject,  simple,  and 
complete, is  you  (understood).  The  simple  predicate  is  "bring,"  whioh 
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has  for  its  object  "  volume."    **  Volume  "  is  modified  by  the  adjuncts 
"that  "and  "large." 

The  simple  predicate  is  modified  by  the  adverb  "  here."    The  com- 
plete predicate  is  "bring  that  large  volume  here." 


EXERCISE  07^ 

Analyze  the  following  simple  sentences : 

1.  The  sun  shines. 

2.  Bees  gather  honey. 

3.  The  fire  burns. 

4.  The  big  fire  burns  brightly  to-night. 

5.  The  study  of  history  improves  the  mind. 

6.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

7.  Sailing  over' the  Atlantic,  Cabot  reached  Labrador. 

8.  Under  a  spreadin^chestnut-tree  the  village  smithy  atands. 

9.  All  men  are  mortal. 

10.  Where  are  you  going  this  summer  ?  * 

11.  The  hero's  harp  is  silent. 

12.  Milton,  the  English  poet,  wrote  Pa/radise  Lost, 

13.  Light  the  gas. 

14.  The  stars  are  worlds. 

16.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  inventor  of  the  safety-lamp,  wa»  born 
at  Penzance. 

16.  Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust  I 

17.  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again. 

18.  The  sloth  in  its  wild  state  passes  its  life  on  trees. 

19.  The  Egyptians  embalmed  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 

20.  Some  birds  of  prey,  having  secured  .their  victim,  fly  with  it  very 

swiftly  to  their  nests. 

21.  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea. 
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LVII. -SYNTHESIS  OF  THE  SIMPLB  SENTENCE. 

!•  Fonctuation. 
The  comma  and  the  terminal  mark  (period,  point  of  interro- 
gation, and  point  of  exclamation)  are  the  only  markg  used  in  punc- 
tuating simple  sentences. 

Rule  I.— Words  of  the  same  class  in  a  series,  taken  individually 
or  in  pairs,  art  set  off  by  commas :  thus— 

1.  The  calm,  cool,  resolute  man  presented  a  noble  example  of  dar- 
ing. 

2.  Russia  exports  wJieat,  tallow,  fiax  and  hides. 

Note.— But  two  co-ordinate  words  joined  by  and  or  or  are  not  to  be  sep- 
arated. 

Rule  II.— A  phrase,  unless  very  closely  connected  with  the  word 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  set  off  by  a  comma:  thus— 

1.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  they  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

2.  The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  aud  bewildered,  saw  his  faithful 

subjects  falling  around  him. 

Note.— But  in  the  sentence,  "  Our  house  is  beautifully  situated  about  three 
miles  from  town,"  the  phrase  about  three  miles  from  town  is  too  closely  joined  in 
conatruntion  to  be  separated  by  a  comma. 

RuL£  III.— In  a  succession  of  phrases,  each  phrase  is  set  off  by  a 
comma:  thus— 

At  daybreak,  the  combined  fleets  were  distinctly  seen  from  the 
Victory's  head,  formed  in  a  close  line  of  battle  ahead,  on  the  star- 
board  tack,  about  twelve  miles  to  leeward,  and  standing  to  the  south. 

Rule  IV.— Adverbs  like  however,  indeed,  therefore,  etc., 
being  eciuivaleut  to  phrases,  are  generally  set  off  by  commas : 

thus — 

1.  The  story,  however,  was  pronounced  untrue. 

2.  No  man,  indeed,  is  always  happy. 

Rule  V.— Words  or  phrases  in  apposition  are  set  off  by  commas : 

thus — 

1.  James  Wattj  the  invmiar  of  the-  gteam-engine^  wai  a  native  of 
Greenock. 
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2.  Brock,  commander  of  the  British  a/rmyf  won  the  battle  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights. 

Bttls  VI.— The  nominative  independent  (nominative  of  address) 
is  set  off  by  the  comma:  thus— 

Sweet  Aubwn  loyeliest  village  of  the  plain ! 


2.  Construction. 

A  series  of  detached  statements  may  be  combined  into  a  simple 
sentence.    Thus — 

Three  vessele  sailed. 

They  were  small  vessels. 

They  sailed  from  Pales. 

Pales  is  a  seaport  town. 

It  is  in  Spain. 

They  sailed  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

It  was  in  the  year  1492. 

Combined* — On  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  three  small  vessels  sailed 
from  Palos.  a  seaport  town  in  Spain. 


Separate  Statements.- 
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EXERCISE  68; 

Combine  each  set  of  statements  into  a  simple  sentence,  as  in  the 
jciodel. 

1.  Oolmnbus  returned  to  Spain: 
He  returned  in  1493. 

He  had  spent  several  months  in  exploring  the  delightful  regions. 
These  regions  were  now  first  thrown  open  to  European  eyes. 

2.  Louisburg  was  captured. 
This  was  in  June,  1758. 

It  was  taken  by  the  British* 

'TTvava  were  ten  thousand  men. 

They  were  commanded  by  General  Amherst. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COMPLEX  SENTENCES. 

3.  Montreal  is  a  large  city. 
It  is  a  commercial  city. 

It  ia  situated  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation. 
It  is  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Riyer. 

4.  I  have  a  dress. 

It  is  a  pretty  dress. 

It  is  a  blue  dress. 

It  is  made  of  silk. 

It  is  cut  in  the  latest  fashion. 

It  is  trimmed  with  lace. 

5.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  defeated. 
He  was  defeated  at  Pultow&. 

It  was  by  Peter  the  Great  he  was  defeated, 
Peter  the  Great  was  Czar  of  Russia. 

6.  The  house  was  burned. 
It  was  a  white  house. 
It  was  on  the  hill. 

It  had  a  beautiful  garden. 

7.  The  smugglers  came  to  the  hermit's  cell. 
They  came  on  the  third  day. 

They  came  by  the  direction  of  the  peasants. 

9.  A  balloon  is  a  bag. 
It  is  a  thin  bag. 
It  is  a  light  bag. 
It  is  made  of  varnished  silk. 
It  is  generally  shaped  like  a  globe. 
It  is  filled  with  a  fluid  lighter  than  common  air 
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1.  Nature  of  the  Complex  Sentence. 

I.  A  com'olex  sentence  consists  of  one  indet)endent^  or  nrinciDaL 
propositka  and  one  or  more  clauses. 
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IT.  Connectives. — Clauses  are  joined  to  principal  statements 
by- 

1.  Si'bordinate  conjunctions;  as,  if,  that,  though,  wiless. 

2.  Relative  prououns  :  namely,  who^  which,  that,  and  ivhat. 

3.  Conjunctive  adverbs  :  as,  when,  where,  while,  why. 

III.  There  are  three  kinds  of  clauses :  I.  The  noun  clause. 
II.  The  adjective  clause.    III.  The  adverbial  clause. 

lY.  A  noon  olaose  is  a  clause  used  as  a  noun ;  it  may  be  the 
subject  or  the  object  of  a  sentence  :  as — 

1.  When  he  will  go  is  uncertain. 

2.  Do    ou  remember  what  I  said  f 


EXERCISE  69. 
a. 

Point  out  the  noun  clauses  in  the  following  sentences,  and  tell 
whether  they  are  subjects  or  objects. 

1.  They  soon  saw  that  the  elephant's  mouth  was  unaemeath  his 
trunk. 

2.  No  one  could  t^ll  what  had  become  of  him. 

3.  That  we  get  leather  from  skins  is  known  to  every  one. 

4.  Where  Homer  was  bom  is  not  known. 

5.  Every  one  thought  the  tree  would  be  blown  down. 

to- 

Supply  noun  clauses  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  Do  you  not  remember  . . . .  ? 

2.  Most  people  know 

3.  How  could  she  hear  . . . .  ? 

4.  People  used  to  think 

6.  He  asked  one  of  the  masons  to  tell  him. ... 


V.  An  adjective  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adjective  to  modify 

a  ilvuu  .    as 

Those  birds  that  live  on  other  animals  are  called  birds  of  prey. 
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EXERCISE  60. 
a. 

Point  out  the  ae^ective  clcmses,  and  tell  what  nouns  they  qualify. 

1.  I  know  a  itory  of  an  eagle,  which  you  will  like  to  hear. 

2.  The  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  to  welcome  her  now  stood 

back. 

3.  Faraday,  who  was  a  great  chemist,  was  born  near  London. 

4.  We  get  silk  from  a  caterpillar  which  is  called  the  silkworm. 

5.  The  house  where  Shakespeare  was  bom  still  stands. 

6.  Among  the  foreigners  who  repaired  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  were 

the  brethren  of  Joseph. 

7.  The  Scots,  who  advanced  to  York,  ravaged  the  country  with 

unsparing  fury. 

8.  The  minutest  animal  that  is  attentively  examined  affords  a 

thousand  wonders. 

9.  The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  which  was  preserved  in  a  silver 

case,  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Douglas. 

b. 

Supply  adjective  clauses. 

1.  I  will  show  you  the  book 

2.  The  hides  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  sold  to  the  tanner 

3.  The  milk  and  the  butter are  obtained  from  the  cow. 

4.  That  is  the  house 

6.  Are  these  the  acorns ? 

V  I.  An  adverbial  clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify 
?erbs,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs  :  as — 

The  daisy  shuts  her  eye  when  the  dew  hegms  to  fall, 

EXERCISE  6L 
a. 
Point  out  the  adverbial  clauses. 

1.  We  shall  sail  when  the  moon  rises. 

2.  The  sugar-cane  is  pressed  between  heavy  rollers  till  ail  the  Juictt 

runs  out. 
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3.  As  they  drov/  near  the  nest,  the  eagle  dashed  by. 

4.  If  we  study,  we  shall  improve. 

6.  You  will  not  succeed  unless  you  perseyerei 


Supply  adverbial  cla/utes. 

1.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon 

2.  Come 

3.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret 

4.  Charles  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  ice 

6.  We  shall  learn  a  great  many  things 

0. 

Write  a  complex  sentence  on  each  of  the  following  words  :— 

1 .  Ants.    '  3.  The  buffalo.  5.  Scholars. 

2.  Music  4.  Columbus.  6.  Geography. 


2.  Directions  for  the  Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences. 
In  analyzing  complex  sentences,  proceed  as  follows  : 

1.  Tell  which  is  the  principal  statement. 

2.  Tell  which  is  the  clause. 

3.  Tell  what  connective  joins  the  clause  with  the  principal 

statement. 

4.  Then  analyze  the  principal  statement  and  the  clause,  as  in 

the  case  of  simple  sentences. 

Model  for  Analyzing  Complex  Sentences. 

When  the  war  closid,  Caradacns  retired  to  his  farm. 

This  is  a  complex  sentence.  The  principal  statement  is,  *'  Carac- 
tacus  retired  to  his  farm."  The  clause  (or  subordinate  statement)  is, 
"  When  the  war  closed."  The  connbctive  is  the  conjunctive  adverb 
"  when."  The  subje  t  of  the  principal  statement  is  "  Caractacus." 
The  predicate  is  "  retired."  The  preaicate  is  modified  by  the  adverbial 
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EXERCISE  61^. 

Analyze  the  following  complex  aentencea  :— 

1.  If  you  would  be  happy,  you  must  be  active. 

2.  We  get  silk  from  a  caterpillar  which  i«  called  tlie  lilkworm. 

3.  I  shall  be  ready  when  you  call  me. 

4.  He  is  proud  that  he  is  a  soldier. 
6.  W^i«  till  you  see. 

6.  The  sea,  after  it  had  spent  its  fury,  became  calm. 

7.  When  the  door  was  opened,  the  people  crowded  into  the  hall. 
B,  And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see. 
9.  Call  upon  me  when  you  have  time  to  spare. 

10.  Can  you  tell  me  where  they  have  laid  him  ? 

11.  He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouda  and  mow. 

12.  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled. 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 


I 
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I*IX.-STNTHi;SIS  OP  THE  OOMFTiBZ  SENTENOE. 

1.  Functuatioz^. 
Rule  I.— Introdnctory  adverbial  clauses  are,  in  general,  se'^  oti 
from  the  principal  statement  by  a  comma:  thus— 
J .  Before  the  storm  began,  we  had  built  a  camp-fire. 
2.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 

RuLB  II.— Explanatory  adjective  clauses,  introduceci  by  who  or 
WHICH  [="andhe,'^**  and  it,"  etc.],  are  set  oflf  by  commas.  Re- 
strictive clauses,  introduced  by  that  or  an  ^c  uivalent  connec- 
tive, require  no  commas :  thus— 

BXPLANATORY  0LAUSB8, 

h  The  king,  who  r=<MwJ  Aejwaa  a  merciful  rulor-.  forgave  the 
offences 


i      :j 
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2.  The  Ottawa,  which  [=a»d  it]  flows  from  Laite  Temiflcaming,  is 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

BESXRIOTIYB  OLAUSBS. 

1.  That  is  the  man  wTw  aided  me. 

2.  It  is  the  tallest  tree  that  1  ever  saw. 

Rule  III.— A  noun  clause  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  set 
off  f^om  the  verb  by  a  comma:  thus— 

1.  That  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis,  was  denied  by  the  ancients. 

2.  That  illiterate  men  should  be  intelligent  voters,  is  not  to  be 

expected. 

RuLB  IV.— A  noun  clause  used  as  the  o1:i)ect  of  a  transitive  verb 
reauires  no  comma;  thus— 

I  have  told  you  who  he.  is. 

Rule  v.-  Whea  a  sentence  is  introduced  by  the  pronoun  it  and 
the  noun  clause  is  put  after  the  verb,  no  comma  is  requited;  thus— 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  indolent  pupils  should  rank  high  in 
their  class. 

Rule  VI.— Commas  must  be  used  to  set  off  the  principal  state- 
ment, when  it  comes  between  the  divided  parts  of  an  objective 
clause :  thus— 

1.  He  expected,  it  seems,  to  surprise  the  enemy. 

2.  The  man  was  murdered,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  band  of  Ip''"  *nB. 

3.  "  Beautiful  creature,"  said  the  cunning  fox,  "  you  sing  like  a 

nightingale." 


2.  Oonstruction^ 

Two  or  more  simple  sentences  may  be  combined  into  a  c;m- 
plex  sentence  in  various  ways  :  thus — 

COMPLEX. 

1.  I  have  a  caiiary-bird  whose  name 
is  Jack. 

2.  The  boys  who  went  a-fishing  had 


SIMPLE. 

1 .  I  have  a  canary-bird.  His  name 

Is  Jack. 
».  The  boys  went-a-fishiujj.    They 

had  good  luck. 


good  luck. 


SYNTHESIS  OF  THE 

SIMPLE. 

3.  There  is  the  boy.     I  spoke  to 

him  yesterday. 

4.  Tea  is  a  refreshing  drink.    It  is 

used  by  all  nations. 

5.  I  will  go  on  one  condition.    You 

must  go  with  me. 

6.  He  did  not  improve.  The  reason 

was  idleness. 

7.  Riches  are  good.      Wisdom  is 

better. 

8.  Blanche  is  a  good  scholar.  Willie 

is  an  eoually  good  scholar. 


COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 
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I  COMPLEX. 

3.  This  is  the  boy  that  I  spoke  to 

yesterday. 

4.  Tea  is  a  refreshing  drink  which 

is  used  by  all  nations. 

5.  I  will  go  if  you  will. 

6.  He  did  not  improve  because  he 

was  idle. 
*^    Wisdom  is  better  than  riches 

[are]. 
8.  Willie  is  as  good  a  scholar  as 

Blanche  [is]. 


Separate 
Statements. 


<{ 


Examples  of  Synthesis. 

'  1.  The  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  the  natives. 

2.  This  was  after  their  landing. 

3.  These  natives   were  a  simple-minded   race   of 
tawny  savages. 

4.  They  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  new-comers. 
Combined.— After  their  landing,  the  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by 

the  natives,  a  simple-minded  race  of  t&wny  savages,  who  gazed  with 
astonishment  on  the  new-comers. 

'  1.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  surrendered  himself  to  the 
British. 

2.  He  had  been  defeated  at  *v  aterloo. 

3.  He  was  exUed  by  the  British  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena. 

Combined.— After  he  had  been  defeated  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  surrendered  himself  to  the  British,  by  whom  he  was  exiled 
to  the  Island  of  St.  Hefena.  ^ 

WOTE. — When  there  are  several  adverbial  clauses  use  one  or  more 
of  them  to  introduce  the  sentence,  instead  of  crowding  them  all  to- 
gether after  the  main  verb. 


Separate 
Statements. 


up— 
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EXERCISE  63. 

Oombino  the  groups  of  statementH  into  complex  sentences  as  in 
the  model. 

1.  A  orow  had  seized  a  pioco  of  choose. 
Ho  flow  lip  with  it  to  a  high  tree. 

Here  ho  quietly  prepared  to  enjoy  his  repaut, 

2.  Tho  King  of  England  granted  those  men  a  great  extent  of  terri- 

tory in  America. 
This  king's  name  was  James  the  First. 
This  territory  was  claimed  by  the  English. 

8.  Water  expands  into  steam. 
Water  ia  heated. 

The  Btoam  endeavors  to  force  its  way  out  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  confined  in  the  vessel. 

4.  Ohamplain  roooived  tidings. 

He  received  them  on  his  return  to  Quebeo. 
Those  tidings  caused  his  roturn  to  France. 
In  France  tho  complaints  of  the  merchants  had  occasioned  the 
withdrawal  of  Do  Mont's  monopoly. 

5.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abtaham. 

In  it  the   British  lost  fifty-nine  killed  and  five  hundred  and 

ninety-seven  wounded. 
At  th^  same  time  the  French  loss  was  six  hundred  kilbd  and 

and  one  thousand  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
6    Oojsar  might  not  have  been  assassinated. 

Suppose  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  friend. 

Tlie  frioad  warned  him  not  to  go  to  the  Senate-house  on  the 

Ides  of  March. 

7.  About  a  million  of  French  Protestants  emigrated  to  Germany, 
England  and  Holland. 

They  carried  with  thorn  about  twenty  millions  sterling  of  pro- 
perty. 

Tliis  has  been  calculated.    [Jntrodiioe  a  sentence  with  **  It  has 
been  calculated."] 
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8.  The  lion  was  magnificent  to  l)ohold. 

He  wa«  standing  with  his  cheek  against  the  grating  of  his  cage. 

He  was  attempting  to  break  down  the  obstacle. 

This  obstacle  separated  us. 

He  shook  the  waUs  of  his  cage  with  roars  of  rage. 

9.  The  world  is  of  this  opinion. 
The  end  of  fencing  m  to  hit. 
The  end  of  medicine  is  to  cure. 
The  end  of  war  is  to  conquer. 

10.  About  1474,  William  Oaxton  set  up  a  printing-press  in  West- 

minster. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  [Appositional  expres- 
aiori] 

He  had  learned  the  new  art  of  printing  abroad 

11.  The  scholar  will  learn  something. 
He  will  learn  it  when  he  grows  up. 

What  he  will  learn  is  that  the  seeds  of  the  war  of  Secession 
were  sown  long  before  the  men  who  waged  the  war  were 
born. 

12.  Columbus  waited  seven  years. 

Ho  then  turned  his  back  on  the  court  of  Spain. 
He  resolved  to  apply  to  the  King  of  Franov\ 

13.  Columbus  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger. 
This  was  while  on  his  way  to  France. 

The  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  call  him  back. 


LX. -ANALYSIS  OP  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENOE. 
1.  Nature  of  the  Compound  Sentence. 

I.  The  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  indep^uident 
propositions. 

II.  Compound  sentences  may  consist  of  two  or  more  simple  sen 
tcnces,  or  of  two  or  more  complex  sentences,  or  of  a  simple  sentence 
combined  with  a  complex  sentence  :  thus— 
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1.  The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green 

2.  I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

3.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ;  [but] 
The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones. 

Ill  The  leading  statements  of  a  compound  sentence  are  general- 
ly connected  bv  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  expressed  or  understood. 


NOTES. 

I.  The  principal  co-ordinate  conjunctions  are  and,  also,  or,  nor,  but, 
however,  nohvithstanding,  yet,  and /or. 

II.  Some  common  adverbial  connectives  in  compound  sentences  are 
again,  besides,  then,  ivhen,  whe.e,  whence,  on  the  other  hand,  for  all  that. 

III.  A  relative  pronoun,  or  a  conjunctive  adverb,  when  it  contains 
the  force  of  and,  ma^  connect  the  statements  of  a  compound  sentence  : 
thus — 

1.  I  met  General  Jackson,  who  [and  he]  invited  me  to  enter  his  head- 

quarters. 

2.  At  length  the  reinforcements  arrived  on  the  field,  when  [and  then]  the 

terrible  struggle  was  renewed. 


1-3    VI 


2.  Directions  for  Analysis. 

In  analyzing  a  compound  sentence,  mention  the  principal  state- 
ments, and  state  what  conjunction  connects  them;  then  proceed 
to  analyze  the  separate  statements  as  in  the  analysis  of  simple 
sentences. 

Model  of  Analysis. 

Art  is  founded  upon  science;  and  the  former  cannot 
exist,  even  in  a  rude  state,  without  the  latter. 

This  is  a  simple  sentence.  It  is  composed  of  the  ivro  state- 
ments or  propositions.     "  Art  is  founded  upon  science,"  and  ''  the 
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former  cannot  eacist,  even  in  a  rude  state,  without  the  latter." 
These  statements  are  connected  by  the  co-ordinuoe  conjunction 
"and."  The  subject,  simple  and  complete,  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion is  "art."  The  simple  predicate  is  "is  founded,"  which  is 
enlarged  by  the  adverbial  phrase  "upon  science." 

The  simple  subject  of  the  second  proposition  is  "  former," 
which  is  enlarged  by  the  adjective  "  the."  The  simple  predicate 
is  "  can  exist."  It  is  enlarged  by  the  adverb  "  not,"  and  by  the 
adverbial  phrase  *•  even  in  a  rude  state,"  and  "  without  the 
latter." 


EXERCISE  64. 

Analyze  the  following  compound  sentences : 

1.  The  country  was  rich,  and  the  city  was  the  centre  of  its  wealth. 

2.  The  man  recovered  from  the  bite,  but  the  dog  died. 

3.  The  army  must  gain  a  victory,  or  our  cause  will  be  ruined. 

4.  All  the  world  is  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  [are] 

merely  players. 

5.  There  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  therefore  Alexander 

wept. 

6.  Prosperity  did  not  unduly  elate  Wellington,  nor  did  misfortune 

cast  him  down. 

7.  A  great  war  may  be  very  glorious,  but  it  is  also  very  miserable. 

8.  Thus  to  reUove  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

9.  Justice  was  administered  under  the  shade  of  forest-trees,  and 

the  jury  sat  upon  a  log. 
10.  There  was  timber  to  fell,  there  were  fences  to  build,  and  there 
were  fields  to  plough. 
,  11.  Prosperity  makes  friends,  but  adversity  tries  them. 
12.  Night's  candies  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 


'srt 
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LXI.-SYNTHESIS  OF  COMFOTJHD  SENTENCES. 
1.  Fnnctuation  of  the  Gompoand  Sentence. 

Rule  I.— Closely  connected  principal  statements,  unless  much 
contracted,  are,  in  general,  set  off  by  a  comma,  and  are  always 
so  set  off  when  there  are  more  than  two  principal  statements : 
thus — 

« 

1.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  of  Italian  blood,  and  was  a  Oorsican 

by  birth. 

2.  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

EuLE  II.— Loosely  connected  principal  statements,  when  long  or 
when  subdivided  by  a  comma,  are  separated  by  a  semicolon :  thus— 

1.  The  history  of  the  Orient  is  the  history  of  dynasties :  the  his- 

tory of  Greece  and  Home  is  the  history  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Greeks  were  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians  for  the  alphabet ; 

the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet  with  some  changes  ; 
the  Roman  alphabet  is  the  basis  of  our  modern  alphabet. 

EuLB  III.— -When  a  compound  sentence  is  elliptical,  the  omission 
of  the  principal  statement  is  marked  by  a  semicolon  before  each  of 
a  series  of  clauses :  thus— 

England  has  to  undergo  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  ;  [England  has] 
to  submit  to  defeat  and  separation  ;  [?]  to  shake  under  the  vol- 
cano of  the  French  Revolution  ;  [  ]  to  grapple  and  fight  for  the 
lifo  with  her  gigantic  enemy,  Napoleon ;  [  ]  to  gasp  and  rally 
after  that  tremendous  struggle. 

Rule  IV.— Principal  statements  and  clauses  are  punctuated  ac> 
cording  to  the  rules  for  the  simple  and  the  complex  sentence. 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
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8.  Construction. 
Separate  statements  may  be  combined  into  a  compound  sen- 
tence in  various  ways.    Thus — 

SEPABATB   STATBMBNTS.  I  COMBINED. 

1.  The  day  was  cold.     The  day  1 1.  The  day  was  cold  and  stormy. 
was  stormy.  1 
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SEPAKATB  STATBMBNTS. 

2.  Animals  live.     Animals  grow. 

Animals  feeL  Animals  move. 

3.  I  win  go.    You  must  not  go. 

4.  You  cannot  ^o.    I  cannot  go. 

5.  You  must  work.     The  alterna- 

tive ia  to  Btaxve. 


COMBINED. 

2.  Animals  live,  grow,  feel,  and 

move. 

3.  I  will  go,  but  you  must  not. 
4  Neither  you  nor  I  can  go. 

5.  You    must    either    work    oi 
starve. 


Examples  of  SYNTHEsia 
Separate     (  The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system. 
Statements.  \  The  sun  is  the  great  souroe  of  light  and  h'eat. 

Combined.—The  sun  is  the  oentre  of  the  solar  system,  and  is  the 
great  u  jurce  of  light  and  heat. 

'  You  can  go  to  sohooL 
ITou  are  well 
I  ryjust  stay  at  hanib 
.1.  am  sick. 

Combined.— You  can  go  to  school,  lor  yon  «ra  weU ;  but  I  must 
<tay  at  home  because  I  am  sick. 


Separate 
StatemiJjits. 


EXERCISE  flK 

Combine  the  separate  statements  into  compouna  sentences. 

1.  Plants  live.    Plants  grow.    Plants  die.    Plants  do  not  feel. 

Plants  do  not  have  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

2.  Labor  and  leaminfij  may  toil  for  eloquence.    Labor  and  learning 

will  toil  in  vain. 

3.  Eloquence  must  exist  in  the  man.    Eloquence  must  exist  in 

the  subject.     Eloquence  must  exist  in  the  occasion. 

4.  Will  it  be  the  next  week?    Will  it  be  next  year  ? 

5.  I  struck  the  man  in  self-defence.    I  explained  this  to  the  police 

magistrate.  He  would  not  beUeve  me.  Witnesses  were 
caUed  to  support  my  statements.  He  committed  me  to  pri- 
son.    He  had  no  right  to  do  this. 

6.  Alexandria  wan  nno  nt  fTio  mna*-  ^r.i^i^'^^i.^jt  -ii.* -js  __  j. 

It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
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7.  Halifax  is  a  great  Canadian  seaport. 

Victoria  is  also  a  great  Canadian  seaport. 

Quebec  is  a  seaport  greater  than  either. 

The  wolf  could  not  run  fast. 

The  sheep's  clothing  was  hanging  about  his  legs. 

He  was  detected. 

He  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men. 

At  last  the  capital  of  Palestine  rose  on  their  view. 

Palestine  was  lovely  even  in  her  desolation  [adj.  phrase,  limit- 
ing Palestine]. 

The  knights  wet  the  turf  with  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  grief. 

They  did  so  when  springing  from  their  aaddlea  [participial 
phrase,  limiting  knights]. 

10.  I  weep  for  Csesar  [why  ?}. 
As  Csesar  loved  me. 

I  slew  him  [why  ?]. 
As  he  was  ambitious; 

11.  Bois-Gilbert  turned  his  countenance  towards  Rebecca. 
He  then  exclaimed  [something]. 

He  did  so,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivanhoe. 

He  exclaimed,  "  Dog  of  a  Saxon  !  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare 
for  the  death  thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee." 


LXII.— EXPANSION  AND  GONTBAITriON  OF  SENTENCES. 

1.  Simple  to  Complex. 

DiREOTiON. — A  simple  sentence  may  be  expanded  into  a  com- 
plex sentence  by  changing  a  wonl  or  phrase  into  a  clause.    Thus— 

SIMPLE.  I  COMPLEX. 

1.  We  arrived  there  after  sunset.    |  1.  We  arrived  there  after  the  sun 

had  set. 


2.  Honest  boys  will  be  trusted. 
3. 1  expected  him  to  be  there. 
4b  I  told  you  to  go. 


2.  Boys  who  are  honest  will  be 

trusted. 

3.  I  expected  that  he  would  be 

there. 
4. 1  told  him  that  you  should  go. 
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SIMPLB. 

5.  I  Bupposed  it  tc  ba  him. 
C.  The  attack  having  failed,  the 
enemy  withdrew. 


COMPLEX. 

6.  I  supposed  that  it  was  he. 
6.  After  the  attack  had  failed,  the 
enemy  withdrew. 
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EXERCrSE  66. 

Expand  the  following  simple  sentences  into  comphsx  smtences  : 

1.  Quarrelsome  persons  are  disagreeable. 

2.  The  ancients  beUeved  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  univereu. 

3.  With  patience,  he  might  have  succeeded. 

4.  The  utiUty  of  the  telegraph  is  evident  to  all 

6.  The  manner  of  his  escape  is  a  profound  myeitery. 

6.  Mary  being  ill,  we  had  to  go  to  the  picnic  v\ithout  her. 

7.  I  supposed  the  birds  to  be  sand-pipers. 

8.  In  coUecting  honey,  bees  do  not  confine  themselves  solely  to 

flowers. 

9.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  the  commander  began  to  count 

his  loss. 

10,  The  discoveries  of  Livingstone,  one  of  the  greatest  travellers  of 
modem  times,  have  taught  us  much  about  the  interior  of 
IfriQBk 

2,  Complex  to  Compound* 
DiBBOTioN.— A  complex  sentence  may  be  expanded  into  a  com- 
pound sentence  by  changing  a  clause  into  a  principal  proposition. 

Thus — 


COMPLEX. 

1  When  he  had  become  exhausted, 
the  swimmer  was  drowned. 

2.  As  Mary  was  ill,  we  had  to  go 

to  the  picnic  without  her. 

3.  The   Scots,    who   advanced  to 

York,    ravaged    the    country 
with  unsparing  farj^ 


COMPOUND, 

1.  The  swimmer  became  exhaust- 

ed, and  he  was  drowned. 

2.  Mary  was  ill  and  hence  we  had 

to  go  to  the  picnic  without  her. 

3.  The  Scots  advanced  to  York. 

and  ravaged  the  country  with 
unsparing  fury. 
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EXERCISE  67. 

Expand  the  following  complex  sentences  into  compound : 

1.  As  ilift  \v\nd  was  fair,  the  vessel  put  to  sea. 

2.  In  ih'.-  (^i'oat  West  are  vast  prairies,  over  which  roam  great 

herds  of  buffalo. 

3.  The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  which  was  preserved  in  a  silver  case, 

was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Douglas. 

4.  The  Rhone,  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  emerges  from 

it  at  ihe  town  of  that  name. 

5.  The  coral  insect,  which  barely  possesses  life,  is  hourly  creating 

habitations  for  man  [and  yet  it,  etc.]. 

6.  The  men  ran  away  because  they  became  frightened. 

7.  When  his  reinforcements  arrived.   Napoleon  ordered  an  ad- 

vance along  the  whole  line. 


3.  Compound  to  Complex. 
Direction. — A  compound  sentence  may  be  contracted  into  a 
complex  sentence  by  changing  a  principal  proposition  into  a  clause; 

t  hus — 


COMPOUND. 

1.  The  sea  spent  its  fury,  and  then 

it  became  calm . 

2.  The  earth  is  round,  and  no  one 

doubts  it. 

3.  Hp  was  only  a  boy,  and  hence 

he  was  pardoned. 


COMPLEX. 

1.  The  sea,  when  it  had  spent  its 

fury,  became  calm. 

2.  No  one  doubts  that  the  earth 

is  round. 

3.  As  he  was  only  a  boy,  he  was 

pardoned. 


EXERCISE  68. 

Contract  the  following   compound    sentences  into  complex  sen- 
tences : 

1.  The  light  infantry  joined  the  main  body,  and  the  British  troops 
took  possession  of  Detroit. 

2TT_ -   ..«^<.4->.1r>cici     wton     an  A  irnn'lfl  Tin'f.    ftnmmn.TKl   f.VlA  rAHTiAfit. 

of  his  neighbors. 
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3.  Egypt  is  a  wonderfully  fertile  country,  and  is  annually  over- 

flowed by  the  River  Nile. 

4.  The  house  was  very  large,  and  consequently  there  was  Uttle 

comfort  in  it, 

5.  The  battle  was  concluded,  and  then  the  commander  began  to 

estimate  his  loss. 

6.  The  Victoria  Bridge,  which  was  designed  by  Stephenson,  has 

greatly  facilitated  business  by  forming  unbroken  conimuni- 
cation  between  Montreal  and  the  seaboard. 

7.  The  Jordan  rises  in  Lebanon,  and  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

8.  The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  often  described,  and  yet  it  does 

not  appear  to  be  generally  understood. 


4.  Complex  to  Simple. 
Direction.— A  complex  sentence  may  be  contracted  into  a 
simple  senteu  ae  by  changing  a  clause  into  a  phrase  or  word. 

COMPLEX.  SIMPLE. 

1.  I  expect  that  he  will  go.  |  ] .  I  expect  him  to  go. 

2.  The  boy  that  was  lost  has  been 

found. 

3.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  de- 

feated. 


4.  The  fact  that  he  was  sick  was 

unfortunate. 

5.  The   man  who  commit+ed   the 

murder  was  hanged. 


2.  The  lost  boy  has  been  found. 

3.  I  did  not  know  of  his  defeat. 

4  His  being  sick  was  unfortunate. 
6.  The  murderer  was  hanged. 


EXERCISE  69. 

Contract  the  following  complex  sentences  into  simple  sentences  : 

1.  Socrates  proved  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

2.  When  morning  began  to  dawn,  our  ship  struck  on  a  sunken 

reef,  near  the  rock-bound  coast. 

3.  It  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  earth  is  round  [the  rotundity 

of].       ^ 
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4.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

5.  The  rain  has  beei^  falling  ever  since  the  sun  rose. 

6.  A  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  that  it  bears. 

7.  As  Egypt  is  annuully  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  it  is  a  very  rich 

country. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES  IN  LETTER-WB7TIN0 
AND  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION. 


i^ 


!; 


ii .]  I> 


Letter- Writing, 
Arrangement  of  a  Letter — The  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
letter  is  important,  and  the  following^  points  should  be  attended  to ; 

1.  The  date  and  the  place  where  it  is  written.  The  day,  month, 
and  year  should  be  given  in  full.  Never  date  a  letter  merely  by 
the  day  of  the  week  ;  as,  *'  Monday  morning." 

2.  The  form  of  address;  as,  "Sir,"  "Dear  Sir,"  "My  dear 
Charles,"  "  My  dearest  Father,"  according  to  the  terms  of  inti- 
macy between  the  wriior  and  the  person  addressed. 

3.  The  narrative^  or  letter  proper. 

4.  The  subscription ;  as,  "  Yours  truly,"  "  Yours  faithfully," 
''  Your  affectionate  brother,"  etc.  (varying,  as  in  No.  2,  with  the 
relations  of  the  parties),  and  the  wawie  of  the  writer, 

5.  The  name  of  the  recipient 

Superscriptions  and  Snbscriptions. 

The  following  superscriptions,  subscriptions,  etc.,  of  letters  are  de- 
signed to  show  what  is  now  regarded  the  most  approved  arrangement 
and  style  of  these  parts  ;  and  they  may  serve  as  models,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  address  are.  Sir,  Dear  Sir,  My 
dear  Sir,  Revereiid  Sir,  Sirs,  Dear  Sirs,  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Madam, 
Dear  Madam,  etc, ;  Friend  Brown,  Dear  Susan,  My  dear  Friend, 
Mother,  Brother,  etc.  ;  according  to  the  relations  of  respect,  intimacy, 
or  affection  existing  between  the  parties.  Note  that  the  form  of  ad- 
dress. Madam,  Dear  Madam,  is  applicable  to  ail  ladies,  ma/rried  or  mi- 
married,  titUd  or  wititkd. 
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The  closing  part  may  be  Fours,  Yon^s  truly,  Most  truly  yours, 
Vory  truly  yours,  Zoura  respectfully,  F  >spectfully,  Sincerely  yours  j 
You:  w  )i.  i,  obedient  servant,  etc. ;  Yours  affectionately.  Your  affec- 
titua&e  •rlt.nd.  Your  levin j  brother,  sister,  etc.,  followed  by  the  name 
ol^  hP  w  rjer.    The  closing  will  vary  with  the  relations  of  the  parties. 

Mi.,  1'  IS.,  Miss,  and  Master  are  comijnon  titles,  tad  should  bo  used 
unless  > lie  person  hpi  a  higher  title.  Nessrs.  and  Misses  are  prefixed 
to  <h<>  a. me  of  a  /^^m,  or  to  the  names  of  persons  collecti*rely,  and  the 
name  is  followed  by  Sirs,  Dear  Sirs,  Gentlemen,  or  Mesdames,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Medical  men  have  the  titles  Dr.  and  M.D.  The  title  Esq.  is  now 
given  to  almost  every  person  of  respectabUity,  although  originally  uaed 
only  for  professional  gantlemeu  and  others  of  high  social  standing. 
^"Be  careful  never  to  use  the  form  "  Mr.  John  Smith,  Esq."  Mili- 
tary men  have  the  titles  Gen.,  Maj.-Gen.,  Ool.,  Capt.,  etc.,  according 
to  rank.  Graduates  of  colleges  have  some  academic  title,  as  B.A., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Clergymen  have  the  titles  Rev.,  Rev.  Dr.,  and,  if 
bishops,  that  of  Rt.  Rev.,  or  archbishops,  Hi«  Grace.  Hon.  is  the 
proper  title  for  members  of  the  Senate  or  of  tl  -  Provincial  or  Domi- 
nion Governments.  His  Honor  for  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the 
various  provinces,  and  His  Excellency  for  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion.  The  following  models  may  be  varied  by  inserting  the 
address  after  the  suhscriptim  a  .,i,tle  to  the  left  hand  side. 

1.  Heading  or  Date. 

Toronto,  Ont,  Feb,  3, 1873. 
Mr.  James  F.  Hammond, 


8.  Introduction. 

Dear  Sir, 


Montreal, 


4.  Body. 


In  reply  to  yowr  letter  of  the  10th  inst,  I  leg 
leave  to  say  that  I  most  cheerfully  accede  to  your  very 
reasonalle  request,  etc, 

6,  Subgcriptlou. 

Yours  respectfuUy, 

Henry  L.  Adxkma, 


i 

k 

■ 

i 

!i 

1 

s  ■ 

1 
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Messrs,  Nichols  &  HalU 
HomAlton,  On% 
Dear  Si/rs : 


26  Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal, 
July  ^7,  1872. 


/  am,  gcntlemerif 

Yours  truly, 

David  B.  Smith,  Jr. 


To  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
Toronto. 

OentUmen : 


Very  respectfully, 

EdAiard  Evans. 


Dear  Madam : 


1. 


Mim  Amelia  D.  Cook, 

18  PemherioT).  Square,  Boston. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Varnu 


.  ..a/.  I 
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Sir:  *• 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Yov/r  obedient  servant, 
TotheHo^.  ■      '^^^■»^y  I"  Trmty. 

Minister  of  Education, 
Toronto,  Ont 


Sir  : 


Yov.r  Eon,or. 


have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Johnson. 


To  the 

Hon.  D.  A.  Macdonald, 

Lieutenant'Govern^yr  of  Onta/rio. 

My  Lord : 

Yov/r  Excellency 


/  have  the  honor  to  be,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordships  most  obedient  servant, 

rp  n.    T>'  1.x  TT  1.  John  Henderson. 

10  theK%gM  Honorable 

The  Earl  of  Dufferim,,  K.  P.,  K.  G.  B. 

Oovernor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Oamada,  <&c. 


(1!!/^^ 
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My  dear  Friend  : 

ft 

Tours  very  truly, 

Isaao  H.  Hamlm, 


i 


Dear  Sister  Alices 


My  dear  Mrs.  Brown  : 


Yowr  affectionate  brother, 

William. 


Most  truly  lyov/rs, 

Alexander  Knox. 


Note  of  Invitation. 
Mr.  Stewart  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Marshall's  company  at 
dinner,  on  Thursday  next,  at  5  o'clock. 
324  Jarvis  St. 
Monday,  29th  Sept. 

Reply. 

Mr.  Marshall  accepts  with  pleasure  Mr.  Stewart's  invitation  to 
dinner,  on  Thursday  next,  at  5  o'clock. 
72  Montague  St. 
Tuesday,  30th  Sept. 


Letter  of  Introduction. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Seyt.  25, 1.873. 

Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  pleasure   to  introduce  to  you  my  much 

esteemed  friend,  Mr.  W.  P.  Johnson.     Any  attentions  that  you  may 

show  him  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  ^nd  cheerfully  reciprocated 

fey  Tours  truly, 

„  ,  A.  B.  Grover. 

Wm.  Graham,  Esq., 

Halifax,  N.  S. 
Note— It  is  not  customary  to  sGal  a  letter  of  introduction. 
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EXERCISE  70. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  narrating  your  experiences  during 
your  last  vacation.  ^ 

2.  Write  and  tell  your  duties  at   achool-your   amusements    or 

recreations-your  walks-books-thoughts  or  observations 

a  Write  and  tell  about  a  visit  to  a  museum  or  pubUc  g»rden-the 
objects  of  interest,  etc.  *-  & 

4.  Write  about  the  days  of  your  childhood-your  earliest  recoUec- 
tions-your  first  days  at  school-your  impressions-your  ideas  about 
that  penod  of  your  hfe. 

5.  Tell  about  the  book  you  are  reaiing-the  name-the  subject-^- 
the  style-the  information-your  opinion  of  it-any  other  works  by 
the  same  author.  * 

6  Write  and  tell  about  an  evening  party-the  number-the  amuse- 
ments— the  music— the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse. 

7.  Write  the  results  of  the  last  examination-whether  you  were 
promoted— what  studies  you  are  pursuing  with  moit  inteiast,  etc 


Mb.  Heitiiy  L.  Stonb, 

48  yds.  Muslin, 
12    "   DriUing, 
20    "    French  Chintz, 
1  do2.  (.Spools  Thread, 


b. 

Business  Oompositic  a. 

Hamimon,  Oct.  17, 1872. 


Bought  ofGEoncm  ^,  Tfom^'son  oe  Co. 
**  .22  $10.56 

•53  2.16 


« 


.40 
.37 


aoo 

.37 


f21.09 
Raooired  PaymiAt, 

GSO.  8.  TH0MP<?ON  ^  OO 
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Mk.  Edward  Edson,    , 

To  10  lbs.  Java  Coffee, 
"    5  "    Green  Tea, 
•*  12  "    Brown  Sugar, 
<*    4  gals.  Molasses, 
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London,  Nov.  1,  1872. 


To  Benjamin  H.  Fenton,  Dr. 


at 
(( 

(< 

it 


.40 
1.20 
.14 
.37i 


4.00 
6.00 
1.68 
1.50 

$13.18 


Received  Payment, 

BENJ.   H.  FENTON, 

per  Fred.  C.  Dow. 


! 


EXERCISE  71. 

Make  out  the  bills  for  the  following  articles,  and  receipt  them  : 

1.  Henry  Dixon  bought,  Feb.  3,  1873,  of  Peter  Brown  &  Co.,  12 

lbs.  of  sugar,  at  10  cts.  ;  8  lbs.  of  coffee,  at  45  cts  ;  4  lbs,  of 
tea,  at  75  cts. 

2.  Jameson  &  Son  sold,  April  6,  1873,  to  Richard  Roby,  2  doz. 

men's  black  beaver  hats,  at  |4  apiece  ;  6  doz.  boys'  drab  hats, 
at  81.50  apiece  ;  ^  doz.  silk  umbrellas,  at  $4.50;  ^  doz.  leather 
satchels,  at  $3.50. 

3.  Make  out  a  bill  for  labor  ;  rticles  purchased  at  a  hard- 

ware store  ;  boot-and-shob  .  ce ;  book  etore  ;  dry-goods 
store  ;  grocery  store ;  lumber  yard,  etc. 


^09  ^  » 


Receipt  for  Rent. 

^.^^.  GuELVH,  May  15,  1873. 

Received  of  MEgf^RS.  Hughes  Brothers,   Three  Hundred  mid  Nine 
^jj  Dollars,  in  full  for  rent  of  store,  No.  20  Main  St.  to  Sept.  1,  1873. 

WILLIAMSON  &  RICHARDSON, 
per  Jas.  H.  Johnsojs. 

Receipt  in  full  of  all  Demands. 
$500^^^.  Kingston,  Oct.  15, 1872. 

Received  of  Robt.  H.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Five  Hv^^uked  and -^jj  Dollars 

in  full  of  all  Demamds. 

GEO.  H.  POWELL. 
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1872. 

roN,  Br, 
4.00 
6.00 
1.68 
1.50 

$13.38 


Dow. 


b  them : 

fc  Co.,  12 
4  lbs.  of 

Y,  2  doz. 
rab  hats, 
z.  leather 

t  a  hard- 

.ry-goods 


,  1873. 
)nd  Nine 
1,  1873. 
ON, 

HNSOJS. 

),  1872. 
\j  Dollars 

VELL. 


EXERCISE  72, 

Make  out  receipt?  as  above  : 

1.  Henry  A.  Nichols  receives,   March  3,  1873,  from  Arthur  A. 

Andrews,  |840.25  on  account. 

2.  George   R.    Stone,   of  Ottawa,  this  day  gives  Henry  Gilbert 

$125,  in  full  for  one  quarter's  rent  of  house.  No.  10  Elm  St. 

3.  For  the  rent  of  a  house ;  for  services  rendered;  for  interest  on 

a  note  to  date ;  for  money  received  on  account ;  in  settle- 
ment of  an  account  to  date  ;  for  investment,  etc. 

Order  for  Goods. 
^^^'  Ottawa,  A^iaust  9,  1873. 

Mr.  Edw.  H.  Hamlin  will  please  deliver  to  Messrs.  Queen  &  Vai- 
BNTiNE  goods  to  the  amownt  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  and  charge  the 
same  to 

WILLIAM  A.  STEWART. 

Order  for  Money. 

f?^-        ^  Toronto,  Feb.  19,  1873. 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Hooker  : 

Gentlemen,— Please  pay  to  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew,  or  order,  Thirty- 
three  Dolla/rs,  due  on  my  accomit,  and  oblige. 

Yours  respectfidly, 

HENRY  W.  WILKINS. 
Bank  Check. 
^^'  2^-  Montreal,  Nov.  3,  1872. 

To  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 

Pay  to  Wm.  H.   Bowkbr,  Esq.,  or  order  Sixty-nim  and  ^-^-^  Dollars. 


»l^. 


SAMUEL  WALLACE, 


EXERCISE  73. 

Make  out  the  following  orders  in  due  form,  supplying  dates  : 

1.  Carter  Brothers  give  to  Wm.  H.  Brown  an  order  for  10  barrels 

of  flour,  Spring  Extra,  on  Robt.  L.  FuUex'. 

2.  Lewis   Clarke  gives  Stephen   Dennison  an   order  on  Brown 

Lewis,  &  Co..,  for  ^2,000.  ' 


'"'"^'^immimmmmfmtM 
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3,  Robt.  Fulton  gives  to  Hiram  Day  a  check  on  the  Bank  of 

Toronto,  Cobourg,,  for  ^1,000. 

4,  Order  somebody  to  pay  money  to  somebody,  or  to  deliver  goods 

to  somebody,  and  charge  to  your  account,  or  to  the  account 
of  somebody  else. 


mi 


Promissory  Note  payable  to  Order. 

^300.  Port  Hope,  Aug.  8,  1872. 

Ninety  days  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  James 
DicKERMAN,  or  Order,  Three  Hundred  Dollars. 

HENRY  G.  GRAHAM. 

Promissory  Note  payable  to  Bearer. 

8192J^.  CoLLiNGWOOD,  May  20,  1873. 

On  or  before  AptHl  20,  1874,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Mr. 
Richard  Rowe,  or  hearer.  One  Hundred  Ninety-two  atid  -j-*^  Dollars. 

JAMES  W.  WARD. 


$306l3»* 


Joint  and  Several  Note. 

Lyiy^.  Halifax,  N.S.,  Sept.  4,  1873. 

On  demand,  for  value  received,  we  jointly  am,d  severally  promise  to  pay 
Mr.  Walter  Wheeler,  w  order,  Three  Thousand  and,  Sixty-one  and 
■j^  Dollars,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent. 

WILLIAM  WARD.  ) 
JOHN  WOOD.  ) 


EXERCISE  74. 

Write  out  the  following  according  to  the  models  : 

1.  John  Scott,  of  Kingston,  owes  Stephen  Hooker  $400,  for  which 

he  gives  his  note,  payable  to  him,  or  to  his  order,  in  4  months 
from  March  3, 1873. 

2.  On  or  before  the  10th  of  October,  1873,  Thomas  Morse,  Jr. ,  of 

St.  Catharines,  promises  to  pay  to  William  Stickney,  or  baarer, 
$75.75.     Write  the  note,  and  date  it  April  10,  1873. 

3.  John  Smith,  of  Whitby,  this  day  promises  to  pay  to  William 

Stone,  or  order,  $400,  three  months  after  date. 


APPElvrDIX 


I 


A. 


PECULIARITIES  OP  NUMBBB. 


Indetenninate  Forms.-A  few  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  the 
plural  as  for  the  singular.     Among  these  are— 


SINGULAB. 

sheep 

deer 

grouse 

salmon 

heathen 


PLURAL. 

sheep 

deer 

grouse 

salmon 

heathen 


In  these  indeterminate  forms  the  number  of  the  noun  is  to  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  context  :  thus,  ''  A  sheep  was  feeding  on  the  hill  • " 
"  Sheep  were  feeding  on  the  hill."  ' 

Double  Plurals. -Some  nouns  have  double  plurals,  each  possessing 
a  pecuhar  signification. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

^J*:;*^^^  ^f  «*^«y«  (by  birth) brethrir  (of  a  community). 

^P^°- clo*^9  (kinds  of  cloths) clothes  (garments). 

*^®  ; ^es  (stamps  for  coining)   ....  dice  (for  play). 

^^^'^^^ geniuses  (men  of  talent)  . . .  .genii  (spirits). 

"1^^^    i^'^exes  (contents) indices  (algebraic  signs). 

P®^    peas  (single  ones)    pease  (collective). 

ffJV^y P^^"i««  (««ins) pence  (value  or  amount). 

^^^" slaves  (common  use) staffs  (miUtary  term). 

-^?^  shot  (balls)  shots  (number  of  rounds). 

fis^  (coUective)    fishes  (individuals). 


ash. 


I 


J*     (!' 


'i  :i 
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Plurals  as  Singulars.— Some  plnral  formg  are  usually  treated  as 
singular  :  as  ametids,  gallows,  news,  odds,  pains,  wages.     So — 

politics 1 

ethics j  represent  Greek  pin  ils,  but  are  now  treated  ^a  singu- 

physics }-l*^'    Thus,  "  Mathematics  is  an  improving  study;'* 

optics j  "  Optics  is  the  science  of  light." 

mathematics   .J 

Plurals  only.— Some  nouns,  the  names  of  things  consisting  of  more 
than  one  part  or  forming  a  pair,  have  only  the  plural  forms  : 

annals  entrails  scissors 

antipodes  nuptials  shears 

breeches  pantaloons  tongs 

dra"wers  pincers  victuals 

dregs  scales  vitals 

Foreign  Plurals.— Many  foreign  nouns,  especially  those  that  are 
imperfectly  naturalized,  retain  their  foreign  plural.*  (The  plurals  of 
such  nouns  are  readily  found  by  reference  to  a  dictionary. ) 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

/■  formula  foruiulae 

(1)  Latin <  datum  data 

V  radius  radii 

I  axis  axes 

(2)  Ch'eek ^  phenomenon  phenomena 

i  bandit  banditti 

(3)  Italian     |  virtuoso  virtuosi 

I  cherub  cherubim 

(4)  Hebrew \  gg^.^^^  seraphim 

*  1.  Many  Latin  nouns  adopted  into  our  language  retain  their  Latin  endings  : 
Nouns  in  its  (masculine)  form  the  plural  in  i  ;  as,  focus,  foci. 

"        «s  (neuter)  "  "    crx ;  as,  genus,  genera. 

"        um  "  "    «;  as,  stratum,  strata. 

*«        a  "  "    ce  J  as,  nebula,  nebulae. 

"ex  "  "    icesj^as,  vortex,  vortices. 

2.  Some  Greek  nouns  adopted  into  our  language  retain  the  Greek  endings  in 

t.  J  plural :  thus — 

Nouns  in  is  form  the  plural  in  es  ;  as,  crisis,  crises. 

•'  on       "      "   a;  as,  phenomenon,  phenomena. 
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beSl'"''^''"'^'*^  ""^""^  '"  compounds  the  foUowing  points  are  to 

^'  '^;Pj"^^^?^°«°^PO"^d  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  the  suffix 
to  he  principal  noun,  that  is,  to  the  noun  described :  as  fruit'C 

"■  ^Pnl*  •.'•  ^'t  r*  1  ^  ^«"^P«"^d  is  an  adjective  (according  to  the 
French  xdiom)  the  suffix  is  usually  added  to  the  noun:    as,  JtornZ 
general,  coMr<«-martial.  >*a,  wiorneys 

"^"tirr'"''  P^'^^^"^««'^<^*^P-t«>  -  do  also  men-servarus,  v^omen. 

"^■ti5^hrw^^'r°t'*''''?°'"^^"^''*  *^"*  the  meaning  is  incomplete 
Wl  th^whole  IS  known,  the  plural  sign  is  added  at  the  end  :  as,  Mget- 


B. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  A  REGULAR  VERB  IN  THE   SECOND  PERSON 

SINGULAR,  OLD  STYLE. 

Indicative. . .  .Thou  lovest,  thou  lovedst,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  thou  hast  loved 
D*    *•!         „*^**"^»d«* loved,  thou  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved. 

^'*'"***' ™;?  ^^y«t  love,  thou  mightst  love,  thou  mayst  have  loved. 

thou  mightst  have  loved. 
Subjunctive.  ..If  thou  love,  if  thou  loved. 
Imperative. .  .Love  thou. 


endings 


ndings  in 


c. 

MODEL  OP  CONJUGATION  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

NOTE.— The  mode  of  formation  of  the  compound  parts  of  an  ir- 
regular verb  IS  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  regular  verb  ;  but  the 
irrogulanty  of  the  past  and  past  participle  renders  it  desirable  to 
Illustrate  theparidigm  of  the  verb,  and  to  practise  pupils  therein 


TO  SEE.— Active  Voice. 

Principal  PABfa-iVe*en«-see.    Pas«-saw.     Past  Particip^e-Heen. 
SyifOPsis  OF  THE  Verb  ''To  See"  in  the  Third  Person  Singular 

OF  ALL  THE   MoODS  AND  TeNSES  IN  THE   ACTIVE   VoiCE. 

Indicative.  ...He  s^ea,  he  saw,  he  shall  or  will  see,  he  has  seen,  he  had  seen 
he  shall  or  will  have  seen.  ' 
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f  "f,"^^', He  may  gee,  he  might  see,  he  may  have  seen  h*  ml.,»,f  u 

Subjunctwe. ...  If  he  see,  if  he  saw.  '  ^  *  ^^''^  ■**"• 

Imperative.  .See  (you— thou,  ye). 

Synopsis  of  the  Verb  "To  See"  in   ^ ^e  First  Person   Prrr.*, 

O.   ...  THE   MOOBB  ANO    TeXSES   I>    THE    p'sivrVo  j      ' 
/nc^toa«t.e....Wearesee„  wewereseen,  we  shaU  or  will  be  Been,  we  have  been 

^M^Mnc<tw If  we  be  seen,  if  we  were  seen. 

Imperative  .  ..Be  (you-thou,  ye)  seen. 


D. 
F0EM8  OF  CONJUGATION. 

BesideB  the  common  style  of  the  verb,  several  special  modes  of  con 

TERROOATIVE.  ^   ^^^«^^««^^«-      (2)   ThE  EMPHATIC.       (3)    ThE  IN- 

I.  Progressive  Form. 

JJ^TZTr"  '"""1 1 "  "''^  ''  *^**  "^^^^  ^«P'«««^*«  the  continu- 
ance Of  the  action  or  state  asserted  by  the  verb  -as  "  T  «*«  ..^*-  .> 
"  He  tyas  sleeping.''  '  ^*      ^  **^  wn<wi^;" 

The  progressive  form  of  a  verb  is  made  by  combinim?  it«  nr«aa«f        .: 
ciplewith  the  variationsof  theauxiUai^verb^fif  '*"  P'^^*  P*^*^' 

II.  Emphatic  Form. 

The  emphatic  form  of  a  verb  is  made  by  joining  do  and  did  with  th« 
mfimtive  (without  to)  :  as,  -  I  ^o  learn  ; ''  - 1  J  lear^^.  "^  "^*^  ^'^^ 

This  combmation  is  found  only  in  the  present  and  the  past  indicative 
(active;,  and  m  the  imperative.  inaicauve 

Pmcne  -I  do  learn,  thou  dost  learn,  he  does  learn,  etc. 
Past-I  did  learn,  thou  didst  learn,  he  did  learn,  etc 
Tmperative.—BoleaTn. 

III.— Interrogative  Form. 


] 

Is 

] 

see 

] 

bee 

I 

Mi 
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This  form  is  used  in  the  indicative  and  potential  moods. 

I.  A  verb  i.  conjugated  interrogatively  by  (1)  placing  the  subject  after  the 

verb  :  ag,  Hearert  thour^  or  (2)  by  placing  the  subject  between  the 
auxiliary  and  the  verb  ;  as,  "  May  loe  ' "  or  (3)  by  placing  the  nub. 
jict  after  the  first  auxiliary  when  two  nore  auxiliaries  are  used  • 
»8,  'I  (vould  he  have  called  ? " 

II.  In  common  usage,  the  present  and  the  past  of  the  indicative  mood  are 
rendered  interrogative  by  the  use  of  do  and  did,  with  the  aubjoct  fol- 
lowing  ;  a«,  "  Do  you  hear  ? "  "  Did  you  hear." 


TO    SEE. 
In  the  Interrogative  Form. 

Active  Yolce. 

I  «^!f ''r"'"'"  ?^^*^ V?J«  I'  "^  d«  I  »«e  ?    Saw  I,  or  did  I  see?    Shall  or  will 
I  see?    Have  I  seen?    Had  I  seen?    Shall  or  will  I  have  «een. 

PoTENTUL-Maylsee?    Might  I  see?    May  I  have  seen ?    Might  Ihave 

Paaslve  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. -Am  I  seen?    Was  I  seen?    Shdllbeseen?    Have - 
been  seen?    Had  I  been  seen ?    Shall  or  will  I  have  been  seen ? 

PoTENTiAL.-May  I  be  seen?    Might  I  be  seen?    May  I  have  been  seen? 
Might  L  nave  been  seen  ? 


E. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERB  TO  BE. 


Present— axQ., 


Auxiliary  of  the  Passive  voice  and  of  the  Progressive  Form. 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pasf— was.  Past  Participle—heGn. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

PLURAB, 

1.  We  are, 

2.  You  are, 

3.  They  art. 


SmOITIiAR. 

1.  I  am, 

2.  Thou  art, 

3.  He  is ; 
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Ptut  Tente; 

PLPRAIi. 

L  We  were, 
2.  You  were, 
3;  They  were. 
Future  Ten^. 

1.  We  ihall  or  will  be, 

2.  You  shall  or  will  be, 

3.  Th«y  shall  or  will  be. 
Present  Perfect  Tense. 

1.  We  have  been, 

2.  You  have  been, 

3.  They  have  been. 

Ptist  Perfect  Tense. 

1.  We  had  been, 

2.  You  had  been, 

3.  They  had  been. 
Future  Perfect  Tense. 

1.  I  shaU  or  will  liare  been,  1.  We  shall  or  will  have  been, 

2.  Thou  Bhalt  or  wilt  have  been,  2.  You  shall  or  will  have  been, 

3.  He  shftU  or  wiU  have  been ;  8.  They  shall  or  will  have  been. 


aiNOCIiAB. 

1.  I  was, 

2.  Thou  wast, 

3.  He  was  j 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be, 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 

3.  He  shaU  or wiU  be; 


1.  I  have  been, 

2.  Thou  hast  been, 

3.  He  has  been ; 

1.  I  hud  been, 

2.  Thou  hadst  been, 

3.  He  had  been  ; 


li 


•OTBNTUL    MOOD. 

Present  Tente. 

1.  We  may  be, 

2.  You  may  be, 
3:  They  may  be. 

Past  Tense. 

1.  We  might  be, 

2.  You  might  be, 

3.  They  might  be. 
Present  Per/eet  Tense. 

1.  I  may  have  been,  1.  We  may  have  been, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been,  2.  You  may  have  been, 

3.  He  may  have  been ;  3.  They  may  have  been. 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 

1.  I  might  have  been,  1.  We  might  hav-j  been, 

2.  Thou  mightet  have  been,  2.  You  might  have  been, 

3.  He  might  have  been  ;  3.  They  might  have  been. 


1.  I  may  be, 

2.  Thou  mayst  be, 

3.  He  may  be ; 

1.  I  might  be, 

2.  Thou  mightit  be, 

3.  He  might  be ; 


LIST  OF  IRREQULAB   VERBS. 
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li 


)«en, 

been, 

b«en. 


i 


\ 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SIK8ULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  we  be, 

2.  If  you  be, 

3.  If  they  be. 


1.  If  I  be, 

2.  If  thou  be, 

3.  If  he  be  ; 


Past  Tense. 

SIXaULAR.  PLURAL 

1.  If  I  were,        1.  If  we  were, 

2.  If  thou  were,  2.  If  you  were, 

3.  If  he  were  J      3.  If  they  were. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Be  (you— thou,  ye). 

INFINITIVES.  ^ 

Perfect— io  have  been.         (O'crunrfs)— bting  j  having  been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present-hexag.  Past-been.  Perfect-he^ymg  been. 


Present— to  be. 


F. 
IIST  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Explanation.-When  a  verb  haa  a  past  or  past  participle,  or  both 
of  the  regular  conjugation,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  placing  -ed  attsT 
the  form  or  forms.     This  ^ed  is  to  be  suffixed  to  the  root,  care  beinc 
taken  to  observe  the  rule  of  spelling  for  derivative  words. 

When  the  -ed  is  in  ueavy  type,  it  indicates  that  the  -ed  fonr  is 
preferable. 

The  forms  in  italics  are  either  out  of  uae,  seldom  used,  or  not  used 
by  the  best  authors. 


PRESENT. 

abide 

arise 

awake 

be  or  am 

bear  (to  bring  forth) 

bear  (to  corny) 

beat 

begin 

behold 

belay 

bend 


PAST. 

abode 
arose 

avoke,  -ed 
was 

bore,  ha/re 
bore,  bare 
beat 
began  • 
beheld 
belaid,  -ed 
bent,  -ed 


PAST  PARTIOIPLB, 

abode 

arisen 

awaked 

been 

born 

borne 

beaten,  beat 

begun 

beheld 

belaid,  -ed 

bent,  -ed 
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FREBINT. 

PAST. 

PAST  PARTIOU'Ll. 

bet 

bet,  -ed 

bet,  -ed 

bereave 

bereft 

bereft,  -ed 

beseech 

besought 

besought 

bid 

bid,  bade 

bidden,  bid 

bind 

bound 

bound   - 

bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

blend 

blent,  .ed 

blent,  -ed 

bless 

blest,  -od 

blest,  -ed 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke,  brake 

broken,  broke 

breed 

bred 

bred 

bring 

brought 

brought 

build 

built,  -ed 

built,  -ed 

burn                      1 

burnt,  -ed 

burnt,  -ed 

burst 

burst 

burst 

buy 

bought 

bought 

cast 

cast 

cast 

catch 

caught,  -ed 

c?>.ught,  -ed 

chide 

chid,  chode 

chidden,  chid 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

cleave  {to  adhere) 

cleaved,  clave 

cleaved 

cleave  {io  split)  ^ 

clove,  cleft,  clave 

cleft,  cloven 

climb 

climbed 

climbed 

cling 

clung 

clung 

clothe 

clothed,  clad 

clad,  -ed 

come 

came 

come 

creep 

crept 

crept 

crow 

crew,  -ed 

crowed 

cut 

cut 

cut 

dare  {to  venture) 

durst,  -ed 

dared 

deal 

dealt,  -ed 

dealt,  -ed 

dig 

dug,  -ed 

dug,  -ed 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

dream 

dreamt,  -ed 

dreamt,  -ed 

I 


IBIS 

dresi 

drinl 

drive 

dwell 

eat 

fall 

feed 

feel 

fight 

find 

flee 

fling 

fly 

forbea 

forget 

forsaki 

freeze 

get 

gild 

gird 

give 

go 

grave 

grind 

grow 

hang* 

have 

hear 

heave 

new 

hide 

hold 

keep 

kneel 
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I EEBENT. 
drOBB 

drink 

drive 

dwell 

eat 

fall 

feed 

feel 

fight 

find 

flee 

fling 

fly 

forbear 

forget 

forsake 

freeze 

get 

gild 

gird 

give 

go 

grava 

grind 

grow 

hang* 

have 

hear 

heava 

new 

hide 

hold 

keep 

kneel 


PAST. 

dregt,  -ed 

drank,  dnmk 

drove 

dwelt,  -ed 

»te,  eat 

fell 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flew 

forbore 

forgot 

forsook 

froze 

got 

gilt,  -ed 

girt,  -ed 

gave 

went 

graved 

ground 

grew 

hung 

had 

heard 

hove,  ed 

hewed 

hid 

held 

kept 

knelt,  -ed 


PAST  PARTIOIPLB. 

drest,  -ed 
drunk,  drunken 

driven 
dwelt,  -ed 

eaten,  eat 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forborne 

forgotten,  forgot 

forsaken 

frozen 
got,  gotten 
gilt,  -ed 
girt,  -ed 
given 
gone 

graven,  -6d 
ground 
grown 
hung 
had 
heard 
hoven,  .ed 
hewn,  -ed 
hidden,  hid 
held,  holden 
kept 
knelt,  -ed 


*  Sang,  to  take  Uf«  by  hangiag,  ia  regulmr. 
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knit 

know 

lade 

lay 

lead 

leap 

learn 

leave 

lend 

lie  (to  reclvnti) 

light 

lose 

make 

mean 

meet 

mow 

pass 

pay 

pen  {to  etwlose) 

prore 

quit 

rap 

read 

rend 

ride 

ring 

rise 

rive 

run 

saw 

say 

see 

seek 

seethe 

sell 

send 
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PAST. 

PAST  PARTIOIPLI. 

knit,  -ed 

knit,  -ed 

knew 

known 

laded 

laded,  laden 

laid 

laid 

led 

led 

leapt,  -ed 

leapt,  -ed 

loarnt,  .ed 

learnt,  -ed 

left 

left 

lent 

lent 

lay 

lain 

lit,  -ed 

lit,  -ed 

lost 

lost 

made 

made 

meant 

meant 

met 

met 

mowed 

mown,  -ed 

past,  -ed 

past,  -ed 

paid 

paid 

pent,  -ed 

pent,  -ed 

proved 

proven,  -od 

quit,  -ed 

quit,  -ed 

rapt,  -ed 

rapt,  -ed 

read 

read 

rent 

rent 

rode,  rid 

ridden,  rid 

rang,  rung 

rung 

rose 

risen 

rived 

riven,  -ed 

ran,  run 

run 

sawed 

sawn,  -ed 

said 

said 

saw 

seen 

sought 

sought 

BO J,  -ed 

sodden,  -ed 

sold 

sold 

sent 

sent 

LC 
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Bet 

•hake 

shape 

shave 

shear 

shine 

shoe 

shoot 

show 

shred 

shrink 

sing 

sink 

sit 

slay 
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slide 

sling 

slink 

slit 

smell 

smite 

sow 

speak 

speed 

spell 

spend 

spill 

spin 

spit 

split 

spoil 

spread 

spring 

stand 

stave 


PAST. 

Bet 

ahook 

•haped 

Bhared 

sheared 

Bhone,  -ed 

Bhod 

shot 

showed 

shred 

shrank,  shrunk 

■ang^  sung 

Bank,  sunk 

sat 

slew 

Blept 

Blid 

slung,  sla/ng 

slunk,  slatik 

■lit,  -ed 

smelt,  -ed 

smote 

sowed 

spoke,  spake 

sped,  -ed 
spelt,  -ed 
N    spent 
spilt,  -ed 
spun,  span 
spit,  9pat 
split,  -ed 
spoilt,  -ed 
spread 

sprang,  sprung 
stood 
stove,  "Cd 


PAST  PAETIOIPLJB, 

set 

shaken 
shapen,  -ed 
shaven,  -ed 
shorn,  -ed 
shone,  -ed 
shod 
shot 

shown,  -ed 
Bhred 

shrunk,  shrunken 
sung 

sunk 

sat 

Blain 

Blept 

slidden,  slid 

slung 

Bluiik 

alit,  -ed 

^^ttlt,  -ed 

smitten,  rnnit 

sown,  -ed 

spoken 

sped,  -ed 
•pelt,  -ed 
Bpent 
spilt,  -ed 
spun 
spit   . 
split,  -erf 
spoilt,  -ed 
spread 
sprung 
stood 
stove,  ed 


I 
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t 

1                 PBisanT. 

1 

;                  ***y 

■teal 

stick 

sting 

stride 

strike 

t             string 

strive 

strow,  strew 

swear 

sweat 

sweep 

\              swell 

swim 

swing 

[              take 

^          teaoh 

tear 

, 

tell 

i 

think 

? 

thrive 

i 

throw 

tread 

wak« 

wax 

wear 

weav« 

wed 

weep 

wet 

• 

whet 

win 

wind 

work 

wring 

write 
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PAST. 

PAST  PARTIOIPLH. 

staid,  -ed 

■taid,  -ed 

stole 

stolen 

stuck 

■tuok 

stung 

stung 

■trode,  atrid 

stridden 

struck 

struck,  stricken 

strung 

strung 

strove 

striven 

strowed,  streioed 

strown,  strewn 

■wore,  aware 

sworn 

sweat,  -ed 

sweat,  -ed 

swept 

swept 

swelled 

swollen,  -ed 

swam,  svmm 

swum 

swung 

swung 

took 

taken 

taught 

taught. 

lore,  teen 

torn 

told 

told 

thought 

thought 

throve,  -ed 

thriven,  -ed 

threw 

7          ■  ^ 

thrown 

trod 

trodden,  trod 

woke,  .ed 

woke,  -ed 

waxed 

7          ^ "~ 

waxen,  -ed 

woie 

worn 

wore 

woven 

wed, -ed 

wed,  -ed 

wept 

wept 

wet,  -«d 

wet,  -ed 

whet,  -ed 

whet,  -ed 

won 

\>ron 

wound,  -ed 

wound 

wrought,  -ed 

wreught,  -ed 

wrung 

wrong 

wrote,  writ 

written 

